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DYING REQUEST OF A HINDU GIRL. 

By Mrs Godwin. 

Keep, dear friends, when I am dead, 

And green moss above my head, 

Cherish with your tender care 

My fond birds and blossoms fair. 

Mother, father, sisters three, 

Cherish them for love of me. 


Azla, for my spotted fawn, 
Gather leaves at early dawn : 
Anasiya, in thy breast, 

Let my playful lorie rest. 
Gently round my lonely bower, 
Train yon Camalata flower. 


Mora, to thy care I leave 

Flowers that shed their sweets at eve, 
And all timid birds that tune 
Melodies beneath the moon. 

Thou, sweet sister, art like them, 
Born the pensive shades to gem. 


Keep, my friends, when I’m no more, 
In your hearts the looks I wore ; 

Let my memory haunt these bowers, 
Shrined in birds and fragrant flowers,— 
Mother, sisters, sire, to you 

Ara breathes a last adieu. 


aa 


MOTHERWELL’S POEMS. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


True poetry never palls, any more than true beauty on the face of nature or of 
woman. So far from breeding contempt, familiarity breeds admiration and love. 
We like—we delight—we adore. In that last stage of emotion, where we “ set 
up our rest,” in true poetry we instinctively see a thousand charms that were 
hidden under the veil of sense at the commencement, and during much of the 
progress of our blessed journey towards the shrine that stands within “the in- 
ner circle of the inspired wood.” The atmosphere grows rarer—the light more 
essential—the flowers exhale a sweeter odour—and every breath is music in that 
region, which is not of “ this noisy world, but silent and divine.” 

We mean simply to say, that though there be love at first hearing, of a fine 


poem, just as there is love at first sight, of a fine female, “ increase of appetite | 
grows with what it feeds on,”’ and for both there is not only enduring but still in- | 


creasing affection. Passion, indeed, is subdued by perpetual and peaceful pos- 
session and perusal ; but it is succeeded by a temperate vital glow, that invigor- 
ates the heart beating equably and boldly in attachment. 

We fear we have not said our say so simply as we wished; but we mean no 
more than this, that the better you know true poetry, the better you love it, and 
then best of all, when you have gotten it by heart. Then it becomes part and par- 
cel of yourself—and shutting your eyes and ears to all outward sights and 


sounds, you see and hear but the sunniest and the sweetest inward ones, glad to | 


feel that they all belong to your own Being. ‘Thus may your spirit be indepen- 
dent of mere material substance, and rejoice, in spite of chance, fortune, and even 
fate, in its own visionary, but imperturbable and indestructible world 

They who complain of the dearth of genius, ought then rather to mourn over 
the decay or extinction of their own spiritual perceptions. In our land there is 


no such dearth. We live, and breathe, and have our being in the midst of its | 


creations. Imagine one day to be centuries long—from morn to meridian—and 


no thonghts in your mind of night. Imagine the genius of a people in that one | 


day—its powers and faculties the spirits of the elements. What fluctuations of 
« Beautiful uncertain weather, 
When gloom and glow meet together !” 
Dark and bright hours, that is, years, alternating! Winter, that looks as if it 
never would dissolve ; when, lo! more sudden than in Greenland, from snow the 
birth of Spring! 

Genius never dies till men are slaves. But weare free. Look over the worid 
of haman life, and say you not that we are the “chartered libertines” that rule 
even the air’ We send our souls, like our ships, over the seas, to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, and there are none to say us—nay. Or away they waft them- 
selves on wings unshorn towards the sun like young eagles looking from their 
eyries to assay their pinions in the light, or the old birds of Jove fearless in their 
might, even when storm-driven to distant isles, where under the lee of cliffs they 
alight to prey! Liberty of speech is good—liberty of action better—but liberty 
of thought best of all—for the worst of all shackles are those rivetted into the 
soul 

The light of poetry is now overflowing the land. It gives “ its beauty to the 
grass, its glory to the flower.” But if your eyes are dim, so will seem all they 
look upon—couch but the cataract, and again dark are you “with excessive 
bright.” Cherish the apple of your eye, as if it were the core of your heart, and 
the core of your heart as if it were the apple of your eye, and the spirit that is 
within you as if it were a dearer and a holier thing than both, and never will you 
mourn over the death or dearth of poetry—nor yet its departure ; for should you 
think you hear at night the sugh of flying-away angelic wings, fear not that they 
are but in wide circle sweeping the starry sky, and ere the moon drop behind the 
hill, returning will you hear them through purest ether, winnowing their way 
over the yellow umbrage of the old woods ! 

Have we not living pocts of inappreciable worth? Have you forgotten—ere 
they have become dust—the mighty dead! 

So much for an introduction to our article. Nor is it inappropriate. For all 
poets belong to one brotherhood. Looking abroad, we see many of the brethren 
We know them by “ their flashing eyes ;”’ or by their eyes coinposed of quiet 
light, deep as wells. We know them by their foreheads—“ the dome of thought, 
the palace of the soul.” We know them by their lips, round which gathers like 
bees a swarm of murmuring fancies Kenspeckle are al! the sons of genius 

We called not long ago on Alfred Tennyson. We singled him out to do him 
honour. And thousands on thousands delighted in some of his strains, who 
might, but for us, never have heard their music. Mana loves to scatter wide 
over the world the flowers of poetry—the pearls and the diamonds. Happier is 
she in that vocation, than in he aping vp for her husband gold, yea, much fine 
gold. Thus enricheth she many, without making one “poor indeed ;” 

“ Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads ;”’ 
and thus her breath is ever as the breath of violets, and hers a perpetual spring 


Strong sunlight she sees falling now on another worshipper of Nature, and she | 


beckons him to stand forward. 
“ 


And, like the murmur of a dream, 
He hears her breathe his name.” 


A good name it is, in itself, and ennobled by the wearer—it speaks of a source 
of clear thoughts, and pure feelings. and fine fancies—of a perennial spring—pa- 
Tent of many lucid rills that sparkle their way in “ gree 2 rac nce” 8 ng the 
£ aded woods. Motherwe s the name—and will cont nue to “ shine well where 
it stands” at the place assigned it by nature on the roll of the poets of Scot 


lar 


. - 
Mr. Motherwell has for some years been winning his way to publie favour a 


et 


to fame. He has hitherto been satisfied to shew himself in miscellanies ; and in 

several of the Annuals his “ fulgent head star-bright apeared.” It has been for- 
| tunate with him that he belongs to rio. coterie. He is a provincial, yet has not 

been spoiled by praise. Motherwell, a stronger-minded man by far and away 
| than Alfred Tennyson, and of equal genius, will estimate our praise at its real 
| value, gladdened but not unduly elated by it, knowing, as all who know us must 
| do, that we scorn all airs of patronage, and that our praise always flows freely 
| from the gushing fountain of admiration and love 


| ‘We have said that he is a poet. All his perceptions are clear, for al! his sen- | 


| ses are sound ; he has fine and strong sensibilities, and a powerful intellect. He 
has been led by the natural bent of his genius to the old haunts of inspiration, the 
woods and glens of his native country, and his ears delight to drink the music of 
| her old songs. Many a beautiful ballad has blended its pensive and plaintive pa- 
| thos with his day-dreams; and while reading some of his happiest effusions, we 
feel, 
“The ancient spirit is not dead, 
Old times, we say, are breathing there.” 
His style is simple, but in his tenderest movements, masculine; he strikes a few 
bold knocks at the door of the heart, which is instantly opened hy the master or 
mistress of the house, or by son or daughter, and the welcome visitor at once be- 
comes one of the family. 
[We are here obliged to omit a large portion of this beautiful article. ] 
Nor are the lines which follow less touching ; indeed their sadness is more pro- 
found—and it would be almost painful, but for the exquisite simplicity of the 


an old story ; 
“Familiar matter of to-day, 
Which has been and will be again; 
but never before told more affectingly, or so as to waken more overflowingly from 
their deepest fount all our tenderest human sympathies for the Christian sufferer 
Love stronger than life, and unchanged while life is dimly fading away, possesses 
the bosom of the poor forgiving girl, along with pity for his sake almost over- 
coining sorrow for her own, with keen self-reproach and humble penitence for 
the guilt into which they two had been betrayed—once too happy in their inno- 
cence. "Tis not the voice of complaint but of contrition; and through her trou- 
ble there are glimpses of peace. In that anguish we hear the breathings of a 
pure spirit—pure though frail—and delicate though fallen—and fee! in such ruin 
how fatal indeed is sin. It is utterly mournful 
MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE. 
My heid is like torend, Willie, 
My heart 1s like to break— 
I'm wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I'm dyin’ for your sake ! 
Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane— 
Oh say ye'll think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane! 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun ha’e its will— 
But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and greet my fill. 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair ! 





I'm sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life— 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife 

| Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 

And press it mair and mair— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 

Sae strang is its despair ! 


Oh wae's me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set! 
Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green 

Where we were wont to gae— 
And wae’s me for the destinie, 
That gart me luve thee sae ! 





Oh! dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame— 

But oh! it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warld’s shame ! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin’ 


I'm weary 0’ this world, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see— 
I canna live asI ha'e lived, 
Or be as I should be 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heait that still is thine— 
And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 
Ye said was red iangsyne 


A stoun’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ through my heart— 
Oh, haud me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt 
Anither, and anither yet !— 
How fast my life-strings break '— 
Fareweel ' fareweel ! through yon kirkyaird 
Step lichtly for my sake ! 





The lav'rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid; 

And this green turf we're sittin’ on, 
Wr dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen 


| 


But oh! remember me, Willie, 
| On land where’er ye be— 
And oh' think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne'er lovit ane Lut thee ! 
And ot think on the cauld, cauld, mools, 


That file my yellow hair— 
That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin, 
Ye never sall kies mar ' 


Ths poems are partly narrative and partiy 
thirty songs. Some of them are 
i 





language, in which there is a charm that softens the “ pathos too severe.” "Tis 


been quoting; Others of a gay and lively tone; and the rest of that mixed cha 
racter of feeling and fancy, when the heart takes pleasure in what may be called 
moonlight moods, when the shadow seems itself a softened light, and melancholy 
melts away into mirth—and mirth soon relapses intomelancholy, We quote one 
sad—and one happy song—from which you may guess the rest 
THE PARTING 

On! is it thus we part, 

And thus we say farewell, 

As if in neither heart 

Affection e'er did dwell t 

And is it thus we sunder 

Without or sigh or tear, 

Asif it were a wonder 

We e’er held other dear? 


We part upon the spot, 

With cold and clouded brow, 
Where first it was our lot 

To breathe love's fondest vow ' 
The vow both then did tender 
Within this hallowed shade— 
That vow, we now surrender, 
Heart-bankrupts both are made! 


Thy hand is cold as mine, 

As lustreless thine eye ; 

Thy bosom gives no sign 

That it could ever sigh ! 

Well, well! adieu's soon spoken, 
"Tis but a parting phrase, 

Vet said, | fear, heart-broken 
We'll live our after days ! 


Thine eye no tear will shed, 

Mine is as proudly dry ; 

But many an aching head 

Is ours before we die ' 

From pride we both can borrow- 
To part we both may dare— 

But the heart-break of to-morrow, 
Nor you nor I can bear! 





lyrical, and among the lyrical are | 
of a kindred spirit with the lines we have now | 


THE VOICE OF LOVE 
When shadows o'er the landscape creep, 
And twinkling stars pale vigile keep ; 
When flower-cups all with dew-drops gleam, 
And moonshine floweth like a wtreaim ; 
Then is the hour 
That hearts which love no longer dream— 
Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


When shamefaced moonteams kiss the lake, 
And amorous leaves sweet music wake ; 
When slumber steals o'er every eye, 
And Dian's se!f shines drowstiy ; 
‘Then is the hour 
That hearts which love with rapture sigh— 
Then is the hour 
That the vowe of love is a spell of power! 


When surly mastiffs stint their howl, 
And swathed in moonshine nods the owl; 
When cottage-hearths are glimmering low, 
And warder cocks forget to crow ; 

Then is the hour 
That hearts feel passions overflow— 

Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


When etilly night seems earth's vast grave, 

Nor murhnur comes from wood or wave , 

When land and sea, in wedlock bound 

| By silence, sicep in bliss profound ; 

| Then is the hour 

That hearts like living well-springs sound— 
Then is the hour 

| That the voice of love is a apell of power! 

Reluctantly we leave so sweet and solemn a stram; butthe name of the fol- 
| lowing little poem is delightful; and the pootn iteelf full of the dew of * primy 
| nature.” Sure it is, that 
“ All thoughts, all passions, al) delights, 

} Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
| All are bot ministers of love, 
| And feed his sacred flame.” 





And on May-morn, all the most innocent “ ministers of love” are floating in 
the ait, inspiring youthful bosoms that begin to beat then, for the first time, with 
: pulsations that, ere the full June moon looks dowt on the yellow couch spread 
| aloft by the midsummer woods, will have ripened into panting passions, désirous 
| in vain of the blies for which, whether it be life-in death or death-in-life, so many 
| millions of beautifel insects. men, women, and butterflies, go careering together 
up into the sonny air of existence, but to drop down into dust 
But this joyous little poem has nothing to do with dust, but with the “morn 
and liquid dew of youth,” when, though “ contagious blastments be most umm 
nent, the sweetest flowers do yet escape them wholly,” and live to die with 
| gradual decay of beauty, in alinost unperceived—almost unfelt decay 
MAY MORN SONG, 


The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, 
| While opening flower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly ; 
| The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw, 
The throstle glads the spreading therm, 
And cheery the blythsome lark 
} Salutes the rosy face of morn 
“Tis early prune ; 
And hark ' bark ' hark ' 


His merry chime 
t Chirrapes the lark 


Chirrup ! chirrap! be heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin bymn 
Come, come, my love! ar A May-dewe shake 
In pailfuls from each drooping bough, 
They'll give fresh lustre to the bloom 
That breaks upon thy young cheek now 
O’er hill and dale, o'er waste and wood, 
Aurora’s smiles are streaming free , 
W ith earth it ccems brave holyday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee 
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And it is right, 
For mark, love, mark ' 
How bathed in light 
Chirrupe the lark 
Chirrup ! chirrup' he upward flies, 
Like holy thoughts to cloudless shies 
They lack al! heart who cannot feel 
The voice of heaven within them thrill, 
In summer motu, when mounting high, 
This merry minstrel] sings his fill 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell 
Where brightest wild-flowers choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on, 
Meet type of our love's purity, 
No witness there, 
And o'er us, hark ' 
High in the air 





Zhe Alvion. May ] 1, 


ing in large folde, like © of Samuel in Salvator’s picture of the Witeh | pression, at once ludicrous and hideous. Viewing the figure, as I did, tor the 

of Endor ~ Soe a is time, and by the uficertain and wavering light, 1 must confess, that in my es 
The Painter coloured a little as I inquired what scene this sketch was intend- | the latter emotion predominated. . 

ed to represent, “ I have no conception,” said he, after a pause, “ how that sketch “*Tt is really too bad,’ said I stepping back, as Chesterton, pressing one of 

happened to be put up with the others. The truth is, | have not looked at it for | his springs, made the hands rise into the air, somewhat in the style of the Mj). 

nearly ten years ; and the remembrance with which it is connected is not of so | lennian orator of the Caledonian chapel, ‘it is really too bad to allow these poor 

pleasant a nature, that I should be anxious to recall it to my recollection.” He | bones no rest, either in life or death. I dare say, their unfortunate owner, who. 

saw that my curiosity was roused, end went on. “ Since the subject has been | ever he was, little expected that after his Jabours on earth, he was not even to 

alluded to, however, you shall hear the history of the sketch, though I am aware, | be allowed to sleep in his grave, but was still to be turned to account, and forceg 

that in doing so, 1 shall very probably expose myself to ridicule. [assured him | to play Pulcinello im a painter's study 

he had nothing to fear on that head ; so filling out another glass of wine, asif| “I cannot say I was sorry when the entrance of dinner and candles pnt a Stop 

to prepare himscif for the effort, he proceeded — to our contemplations. My friend replaced the mask and wig, threw the cloak 
“1 am not a very rich man now, Heaven knows, but I was poorer stil] when I | over the figure again, and we took our seats at the table. 

came up to London from the country some ten years ago. J had long been con- “ Our conversation was long and earnest. Chesterton, who, in his two years’ 

vineed that if I was not allowed to be a painter, I should never be any thing else ; | sojourn in London, had studied both the world and his own art thoroughly, poured 

and whatever may have been the case as to the former alternative, certain it is | out without reserve the results of his studies. He examined my sketches care. 

I have kept my word as to the latter. I reached London with my only suit of | fully, pointed out with candour and discrimination their merits and defects, sug- 

clothes on my back, my sketch-book in my hand, twenty pounds, the gift of an | gested the course of study I ought to pursue, and warned me of the many ob. 











Chirrups the lark 
Chirrup! chirrup! away soars he, 
Bearing to heaven my vows to thee! 
[The above has already appeared in the Albion, but who will be unwilling to 
read it again’) 
It is amany long—long age ago since we were in love—but we remember, if 
not so distinctly, at least far more indistinctly than if it had been yesterday, our 


| uncle, in my pocket, half-a-dozen shirts, and about a dozen daubings in oil and | stacles I should have to contend with, in my own overweening confidence, or the 

water-colours, in my trunk. I smile now when I recollect what preposterous | self-love and jealousy of my competitors. As | listened to his strong and forej- 

performances they were, but at the time, I remember well, I jooked upon them | ble observations, I felt myself beboming a humbler and a wiser man. 

| as perfectly unique, and never doubted that in them, like Fortunatus's purse,| “Jn these discussions, sometimes enlivened, aud sometimes saddened by tales 

I possessed a never-failing source of income. | of olden times, and school-boy recollections; of friends who had already closed 
“ My first object, whieh I looked upon as a very simple matter indeed, was to | a brief career on earth, and slept, some under the burning skies of India, some 





emotions, one May morning, while walking through a hill-side wood, and some- 


times sitting, with « maiden of the sweet name of Mary. Years afterwards she | 


took a consumption—so we heard when at a great distance—and died—and where 
she was buried we never knew —but it was somewhere, we hed reason to be- 
lieve, among the upland parishes of the Lowlands, where they melt away into the 
Western Highlands yghts that had evanished from our hearts, like young 
birds that fly away from their nest and return never more, came fluttering about 
it in the hush that ensued on the pleasant perasal of these hively lines, and for a 


obtain admission as a pupil to the Royal Academy. By the kindness of the | beneath the snows of the Pole, some under the green waves of the ocean, the 
clergyman of my native place, himself a tolerable amateur artist, | had been | long November evening wore away. More than once, however, in the course of 
| provided with letters of introduction to some persons of influence im the Acade- | our conversation, when the candles, neglected in the earnestness of discussion, 

my ; and confident in my introductions, and in the possession of those invaluable | began to grow a little dim and cabbaged at the top, and the hight fell dull and 

treasures which adorned my portfolio, | marched up. to the tnal at Somerset- | feeble on the farther end of the room ; I could hardly refrain from starting, as 
house, with all the assurance which the union of vanity and ignorance could | my eye accidentally rested on the lay-figure in the corner, standing as it had been 
| inspire. Conceive my astonishment and dismay when my drawings were | left with its hands erect, and its outlines faintly discernible beneath its funeral 
handed back to me with the observation, that though not without talent, they | drapery. At last it became late, and I retired to my own lodging. 


did not indicate that progress in the art which would justify my admission as a | 


moment we saw a face, the face of a Phantom smiling upon us, with eyes life- pupil | 
' 2 
aa pt vtuedionset ‘ao Poet ‘aalien such reminiscences ; but with “ At first the shock which my pride had received almost unnerved me ; but | 


some beautiful verses of a different mood, we bid Mr. Motherwell and his de- the spirits of youth are elastic. Gradually I began to think of the matter with 
lightful velume farewell 


, more calmness, and determining to shame the fools who had thus attempted to | 
THEY COME! THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS 


suppress my rising genius, I walked with my portfolio under my arm towards the | 
The : ais ef Bosuty, Be iF pag om ne § y eds any ag do congregate, resolved to throw myself | 
y come ' the merry summer months o auty, Song, and Flowers ; on the liberality of a discerning public | 
They come! the gladsome months that bring thick leatiness to bowers | “T thought ro a smile on Me Ackermann’s face as he looked over my col- 
Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad, fling cark and care aside, lection, and observed the prices which J had ostentatiously emblazoned in pencil 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself whete peaceful waters glide , on the corners. He said nothing, however, but opening a portfolio which lay 
Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, | on the counter, he laid before me a number of drawings by the first artists in | 
Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in wrapt tranquillity London, which even my optics, disordered as they were by vanity, could not fail | 
The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the hand, | to perceive were infinitely superior to any thing I could yet hope to produce. 
And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is sweet and bland ; | «The best of these, young gentleman,’ said he, ‘sell at about half the price | 
The daisy and the butterfly are nodding courteously, you put upon yours.’ 
It stirs their blood, with kindest love, to bless and welcome thee “: [walked away without saying a word. My eyes were opened to my own | 


And mark how with thine own thin locks—they now are silvery grey— defects, in comparison with the superiority of the rivals with whom I had to con- 
That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whispering “ Be gay |" tend, and to the bleakness of my prospects; but I saw not how I was to cure the 
There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon sky, | former, or to improve the latter. As I passed a print shop in Fleet Street, on 


my way home to my solitary lodging near the Temple Garden, I turned almost 
mechanically towards the window. It was crowded with engravings from Lau- 
rence’s portraits, West's historical pieces, and Turner's landscapes ; and some 
etchings by Callot lay inthe corner. I had never before seen any of this artist's 
works ; and I was strangely fascinated by the grotesque horrorsof those strange 
exhibitions of diablerie, in which the Fleming has displayed his « derful 
powers of drawing and composition, and the wild and ghastly fertility o ..» ima- 
gination. Another spectator seemed to be not less attracted than myself; for I 
found him gazing at them when J came up, and when I turned to go, he was still 
lingering over them, as if bound by some of those spells which they represented. | 
Curiosity induced me to give a glance towards him. It was my old school-fel- | 
low and fellow draftsman, Walter Chesterton, who had come up to London for 

the purpose of pursuing his studies in the art, about two years before. 

‘He recognised me the instant I laid my hand upon his shoulder. My heart 

was opened by the recollection of our old acquaintance, and by the want I felt of 
| consolation and advice, so I poured out to him—not my plans, for I had none— | 
| but the whole history of my hopes and disappointments. He entered into my | 
| feelings with much warmth and cordiality. ‘ Your history,’ said he, ‘is that of | 
| most young artists from the country. I will not flatter you so far as to say, your 
| chance is great, or your prospects very inviting. I believe you have a very con- | 
| siderable turn for drawing ; but nothing but severe and regular study can ever 
Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the days gone by enable you to turn it to account. You must give up all thoughts of taking the 
When summer's loveliness and light fall round me dark and cold, ‘Town by storm, and submit to a steady course of professional study and applica- 
I'll bear indeed life's heaviest curse—a heart that hath waxed old ' tion. In time, I have no doubt, you will do well: that is, as well as any of us, 


<a 
THE LAY-FIGURE. shall talk the matter over more leisurely.’ 
A PAINTRR'S STORY. * Chesterton's lodgings were situated in one of the narrow streets running off 

“No chance of the steam-boat sailing to-night, gentlemen,” said the landlord | from the Strand towards the river. The windows of his room looked out on the 
ef the Crown Inn at Dover, as he entered the room where I and another travel- | broad and Majestic Thames, on the surface of which, the shadows of the tall 
ler were seated, waiting for a passage to France. “The wind blows right off | buildings of Southwark, projected far out upon the stream by the almost horizon- 
Calais, and there is a surf on the pier half as high as Shakspeare's cliff.” | tal rays of a November sun, lay dark and gloomy. ‘The declining light, reddened | 

It was about four o'clock of an afternoon in the end of autumn. The sun, | by the frost fog which had begun to ascend, streamed faintly into a large and | 
which in the early part of the day had made some feeble attempts to look out, | comfortably furnished apartment, crowded with portfolios, panels, painting imple- 
had fairly gone down, as if he had given up the attempt in despair; and the ap- | ments, sketches, fragments of armour, dresses, and all the usual litter of a 
pearance of things without, as the evening closed in, gave promise of a tempes- | painter's study. On the easel was a half-finished sketch, which excited my at- | 
tuous night. I cannot say, therefore, that the communication of the landlord | tention. No figure was visible in it, yet I have seldom seen a painting which | 
was altogether an unwelcome one, for the prospect of passing a night on the | told more impressively a story of terror. ‘The scene represented a bed-room, in 
Channel in such weather, instead of sleeping comfortably on terra firma, was | which the only light visible was from a lamp, which seemed to have been over- 
any thing but inviting. My companion on the extreme gauche side of the fire, | turned, and lay expiring on the floor. Its flickering ray fell on some glittering 
seemed to be much of the same way of thinking. We had hitherto been sitting | object, which seemed either a knife or a dagger ; a lady’s slipper, stained with | 
in that unsocial mood in which Englishmen are apt to indulge when they think blood, lay on the carpet. Behind, upon a bed, appeared extended on some vague | 
they are only likely to be suljected to one another's company for a short time, | shadowy indefinite heap, to which the fancy could not give either a figure or a 
and therefore eschew every superfluous observation, and determine not even to | name. A door intothe room stood half opened on the right, at which the foot, 
hazard a remark on the state of the weather, except upon sure grounds. But | and part of the leg, of a man were visible, as if leaving the apartment | 


But hath ita own winged mariners to give it melody : 

Thou see'st their glittering fans outspread all gleaming like red gold, 
And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry course they hold 
God bless them all, these little ones, who far above this earth, 

Can make 4 scoff of its mean joys, and vent a nobler mirth 

But soft! mine ear upeaught a sound, from yonder wood it came ; 
The spirit of the dim green glade did breath his own glad name ,— 
Yes, it ishe! the hermit bird, that apart from all his kind, 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft western wind ; 
Cuckoo ' cuckoo! he sings again—bhis notes are void of art, 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep founts of the heart ! 
Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed wight like me, 
To swell again these summer flowers beneath this summer tree ! 
To suck once more in every breath their little souls away, 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth's bright summer day, 
When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless truant boy, 
Wandered through green woods all day long, a mighty heart of joy ! 
I'm sadder now, | have had cause; but oh! I’m proud to think 
That each pure joy-fount loved of yore, I yet delight to drink — 
Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm unclouded sky, 





added he, smiling. ‘ But come home and dine with me in the meantime, and we | 


the announcement of our imprisonment for the evening, and the consequent ne- “*T have been trying an experiment,’ said Chesterton, ‘with this sketch. I 
cessity of making the most of each other during that period, went far towards | have always been of opinion, that we paint too much to the eye, and too little 
breaking thé ice between us. My companion, after an enquiring glance at me, | to the imagination, and that a more powerful effect might often be produced by 
ventured to suggest that the landlord should be instructed to get dinner ready as | indicating, rather than fully expressing, the idea intended to be conveyed Fu- | 
soon as possible, and that a bottle or two of his best port might be found of es- | seli understood this subject pretty well, but he could not resist the temptation of 
sential advantage in promoting the harmony of the evening. | myself, not less | parading his anatomical knowledge. and power of drawing 
“on hospitable thoughts intent,” immediately assented; and the landlord, with- | in his treatment of subjects of a terrible or supernatural cast, ruined his effects, 
out waiting for further orders, disappeared by crowding his canvas with figures, or attempting to embody, in visible outline, 
Dinner came at last, and went. It was such as might have heen expected | what should have been left in the palpable obscure of the imagination It is the 
from the short time we had allowed for its preparation; for a poem may be ex- | same thing with those etchings of Callot. Indistinetness is the true source of 
-temporized, but not a dinner. We were too hungry, however, to be critical, and supernatural terror ;—there can be no diablerie in daylight, and those hags and 
ithe productions of our host of the Crown, though tolerably cut up, were, on the | demons of his, which, palled in vapour or clouds, might have been solemn and 
whole, favourably received. impressive, seem odly crazed old women of bedlam, when brought into the fore- 
As the waiter removed dinner, and placed before me a bottle of very tolerable ground, and lighted up with those trumpery sulphureous flames, and the other py- 
I had leisure to look a little more particularly at my opposite neighbour. | rotechnic contrivances of the lower world. 
je seemed to be about thirty; tall, dressed in black, with an intelligent and * While he was speaking, I happened to cast my eyes towards the corner of 
good-humoured countenance. I observed he had laid upon one of the chairs a | the room, which was gradually becoming dusky, the sun having now dipped be- 
large portfelio, carefully secured from the weather by a leather covering. I set | hind the patent-shot manufactory on the opposite side of the river. I started ; 
him down at once for an artist. —fora figure, enveloped in a white mantle, seemed to be stretching out its hands 
Iam fond of painting myself, and have always delighted in the society of | towards me from the gloom 
artists, that is, of suchas are enthusiasts in their profession, and not mere me- 
chanical labourers for bread. It is a striking and attractive spectacle to see a 
young man, perhaps contending in a garret with the actual miseries of poverty, 
yet pursuing his art with the fond conviction that for all these privations he is yet 


so he has tov often, 





** Don’t be afraid,’ said my friend, smiling, as he saw me draw back, ‘ it is 
only my lay-figure, from which I had been sketching this morning, before we met, 
for a picture of the apparition in the tent of Bratus. By the bye,’ he continued, 
| stepping up to the figure, and removing the large cloth which had been thrown 
to be recompensed ; bating no jot of heart and hope, while every thing looks | over its limbs, ‘I am rather proud of this figure, for it is mainly my own work 
gloomy about him, and perceiving in the dim perspective of life, glimpses of | A jay-figure, of the best sort, as you will learn when you come to purchage one 
‘comfort, and visions of future fame, where another person sees nuthing but clouds | js rather expensive: as you know I havea tolerable turn for mechanics, it poy 
and thick darkness. This sanguine and hopeful temperament communicates its | curred to me that I might manage matters atacheaper rate. I applied toa 
influence to their conversation, and imparts to it in general a warm and genial | young medical friend of mine to procure mea skeleton in good condition—fit to 
tone, a freshness and openness, which are seldom met with in the more ordinary | keep, as the advertisements have it, in any climate—which he did. How. or 
intercourse of society | where he got it, I did not then enquire—I conjectured from some resuriectionist 

I soon found I was right in my conjecture. He was a painter, and had tra- | or other, for he was hand in glove with all those fellows,—but so it was. it was 
velled a good deal on the Continent. We talked of “the Pyrenean and the | as fresh and complete, and the bones as sound, as if it had never smelt cold earth 
river Po,”—the Rhine, the Tyrol, Switzerland, with all of which my companion | at all Perhaps, as Hamlet says, the man may have beenatanner. No matter 
appeared familiar. He told me, that as his health had not been good during the | with the assistance of a few springs and wires at the shoulders, elbows, and 
_ Lay _ — on his way > Rome, where he intended te pass the win- knees, | soon found I could make it assume any position I might require, Just 

" » f possible, to unite improvement in health with improvement in his art. | as well, if not better, than nine out of ten of the artificial figures to be found in 
I ventured at last to ask if I might be allowed a glance at his portfolio, which | the shops. I have covered its nakedness, as you see. with very decent raiment 
he at once produced. from my old wardrobe ;—and as the hollow of the skull used to look somewhat 

I was much strock with some of his sketches, both in history and landscape. | gtinning and gloomy upon me in sketching by candle-light, I shaded them with an 
They displayed great freedom of hand and a liveliness of imagination, which | old mask, and a superannuated periwig of my father’s, which by some accident 
seemed only to require a longer familiarity with classical models to restrain its | had dropped into my trunk. The only thing that annoys me, is, that the skull 
rag ap de greater sobriety of aie both « ute drawing and colour- | seems to have a strange leaning to one side, as if the ewner had a crick in his 
like De l s called, to use the tec hni al phrase, a little fluétery, not un- | neck while alive. I have done all I could to correct this propensity, but I fear | 
ike “ Seam cit 2 Sten SF compnicn — ss shall not get quit of it entirely without breaking the collar bone on both sides, 
maa g 1 nm might have been | which I am rather unwilling to do 


“* So saying, he removed the mask and wig, and she bare and bleach- 

As I was lifting the edges of the leather cover, in order to shut up the port- | ed skull, rising above the stuffed doublet, ies etnies ween the _ a 
pe can dropped out, the singularity of which attracted my attention. It | the figure. I could see distinctly eno igh, as he pointed it out to me, the visible 
sah cmmientel ¢ dana ~ riper had been suddenly interrupted in his work, leaning of the head to the right. The white scalp rising over the hollow eyes and 
doedin 6 chia eton head rizing above what seemed to be a human body, gaping jaws below, formed a most singular contrast to the faded garb, apparently 
ach appeared extended in a threatening attitude. Over the whole the poor remains of a surtout, in which the body, or rather the bones of the fieur 

Sgure, with the exception of the face, was thrown a loose white drapery, descend- . bth ’ ther the bor @ figure 


| Were enveloped ; it looked like death in masquerade, and produced a mixed un- 


“T practised steadily for two months the lessons which Chesterton had taught 


|me. Every merning I was up by candle light, either drawing or perusing works 


of art. Midnight generally found me still at work drawing from the antique, 
for my friend’s kindness had supplied me with the use of all his casts and imo- 
dels. I used to visit him at his lodgings almost every day—we drew, dined, and 
occasionally visited the theatre in company. I began to be sensible of my own 
progress ; my taste and power of execution were visibly improving, and I now 
awaited, no longer with presumptuous confidence, yet with good hopes of suc- 
cess, the arrival of the next competition for admission of a pupil of the 
Academy. 

“ The day arrived at last, and with a beating heart I presented myself and my 
sketches. ‘The gentleman who had communicated my doom on the last occasion, 
was also the spokesman on this. ‘These drawings,’ said he, ‘are very different 
from the last. They display traces of correct and systematic study, as well as 
more facility of execution. ‘To-morrow you will be admitted as a pupil.’ 

“I knew only one of the young men who had the good fortune to be admitted 
along with me. His name was Gifford, and I had met him more than once in 
Chesterton’s study. He was an able draftsman, but his vivacity of manner was 
somewhat too boisterous to render his society in general acceptable tome. On 
this occasion, however, my spirits were more than usually elevated, and on his 
proposing that we should adjourn to dine at a neighbouring coffee-house, and 
celebrate our success over a bottle of wine, I consented without much hesitation. 

“ The evening passsed, as might be expected, gaily. Labours past, difficul- 
ties vanquished, hopes tocome, supplied us with ample materials for conversa- 


| tion. Each probably saw himself, (though we had the modesty to disguise our 


anticipations) figuring, in a few years, among those privileged members of the 
Academy, whose condition then appeared to us the most enviable in existence. 
We chatted, we sung, the stipulated bottle was succeeded by another. It was 


| past eleven, in short, before we parted close to Temple-Bar. 


‘You wonder, perhaps, what our dinner party had to do with the subject 
of your question ; you shall hear, for I am approaching the singular part of my 
story 

“The night was fine, and as I was so near to Chesterton’s residence, the 
thought occurred to me, that I would call on him, and communicate in person the 
news of my success, in which I knew he would be warmly interested. I knock- 
ed at his door, but was told he dined that day in the west end of the town, and 
had not yet returned. Being, however, by this time on terms of tolerable inti- 
macy with his landlady, I told her I would step up to his room and wait his re- 
turn. The candles were on the table unlighted; the fire in the grate burnt 
briskly, illuminating the apartment with a cheerful gleam. ‘ You need not light 


| the candles,’ said I, ‘I like to sit by the fire, and Chesterton, I have no doubt, 


will be here immediately.’ 
‘*T sat down by the fire, watching the strange forms and combinations, into 


| which the shadows of the chairs, easels, and casts, were thrown upon the walle 


and roof, The arm of a Hercules, like the mast of some tall admiral, would be 
seen traversing the ceiling to clasp the leg of a Venus, which seemed swollen 
to the proportions of the Colossus of Rhodes; while a Montero cap belonging 
te my friend, suspended on the top of the easel, jooked on the wall like the gi- 
gantic helmet in the Castle of Otranto. As the fire grew lower, and the shadows 
less distinct, I began to pore into the grate, and to image forth castles, human 
forms, and chimeras dire from among the glowing embers. Sometimes a wild 
looking head would brighten into light in the midst of a dark mass, and grin 


| horribly for a moment over some castellated mass in the coals; then the jaws 
| would quiver and drop off, the monstrous nose shrink away, a dark film 


would come over the eyes, and the whole changed into some rocky scene or 
gloomy cave, through whose cloven arches the eye wandered into regions of in- 
tense light beyond, across which little airy figures seemed to flit and hover. 
Anon, some slender jet of flame, spouting out like a miniature volcano, from 
some abyss in the coals, would leap and play about for a little like an ignis fatuus, 
now flashing up, now disappearing, till at last, as if an earthquake or firequake 
had followed, the whole crust fel! in at once, and cave and castle, temple aad 
tower, with all their inhabitants, sunk and disappeared like the shadows of a 
dream. 

“ My amusements being interrupted by this catastrophe, I rose and looked out 
of the window. ‘The night was clear but cold, some stars were visible in the 
zenith, and the thin thread of a crescent moon was just sinking above West- 
minster, the dark piles of which were faintly visible to the west. It was too 
near to the horizon, however, to throw any light on the waters of the river, 
which, ebbing with the retiring tide, rolled beneath the window, black and mur- 
muring. Here and there a light twinkling through the vague masses of shadow 


| to the south, cast its quivering reflection on the stream. Did it indicate the 
| abode of virtuous industry toiling late for an honourable support, or the haunt 


of villainy and vice ; did it burn by the sick-bed of one taking leave of the world, 
or in the study of some midnight student, outwatching the bear, and wasting life 


| in the hope of future fortune or fame’ Who could say’? yet my eye rested 
| with pleasure on those bright and cheering mementos of human existence, which 


sparkled through the surrounding. silence and gloom, like those ever-burning 
cressets, which the ancients suspended in their tombs, as if to indicate that a 
bright and etherial spark survived amidst the dreary stillness and corruption of 
death. 

‘“‘ Methought, as I watched those tiny rays, and while the chimes of St. Mar- 
tin’s were striking the third quarter past eleven, my eyes rested on some dark 
object which came floating towards me down the river. It resembled a boat, but 
the extreme indistinctness of the outline, occasioned by the deep shadow in 
which the surface of the river at that point lay, prevented me from distinguish- 
ing what itcontained. But as it crossed the long flickering line of light, pro- 
duced by one of those lamps on the other side, I saw by the momentary eclipse 
of the ray on the water, that some object stood erect in the boat with an oar in 
its hand. It did not appear to be rowing, but allowed the boat to drift, impelled 
by the mere sweep of the retiring tide. It came nearer and nearer, and though 
I could not distinguish a single feature, I saw there were many others in the 
boat besides the waterman, among whom a low whispering conversation, of 
which nothing reached my ears, appeared to be carried on. At last the boat 
stopped beneath the window, the waterman looked up, put his fingers to his 
mouth and whistled. The sound echoed loudly on the water and died away. 

‘Could I be deceived! It seemed as if behind me—in the very room, the 
signal was repeated faintly, asif the person who answered the challenge were 
unable to join his lips perfectly, or as if the buccinatory muscles of the cheek 
had not been in working condition. The sound emitted seemed like a gust of 
wind rushing through an imperfectly closed window. My eyes involuntarily tra- 
velled towards that part of the room from which the sound had appeared to come. 
The fire, refreshed by a late supply, had again revived sufficiently to enable me 
to see distinctly enough every object in the apartment. All was profoundly still. 
In the corner to which I looked, stood the lay-figure, still covered with its cloth, 
motionless as a statue. It seemed to be precisely in the position I had last seen 
it, with its arms a little elevated, though I could not distinctly trace through the 
super-incumbent drapery, the precise situation of its hand. I felt ashamed of 
my momentary weakness ; I turned again to the window, but the boat on the 
river was gone. 

“ Meautime, the appearance of the night had changed. The moon was down, 
the wind blew colder from the water, stirring up the fire in fitful gusts, and some 
heavy rain-drops which pattered upon my face, announcing an approaching storm, 
obliged me to close the window. I felt somewhat uneasy at the prospect of 
being detained by the rain, but trusting that, from its suddenness, it would soon 
pass over, and that it would, in all probability, accellerate Chesterton’s return, [ 


| drew my chair close to the table, and endeavoured to amuse myself during the 


interval in the best way I could. ‘I will try my hand on an apparition scene 
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myself,’ said I—‘ this is the very moment for inspiration ;'—so lighting the can- 


dies, and taking @ portcrayon and a sheet of paper from the adjoining table, T | Onc 


brought out the lay-figure from its corner, placed it in the attitude I required, 
afd began to draw. 

“Tt was the very sketch which, a little while ago, attracted your attention. i 
had succeeded, as I thought, pretty fairly in catching the general outline, and 
had begun to mark in a little the shadows of the head, when twelve began to 
strike upon the great bell of St Paul's. It seemed to meas if at the first stroke 
the drapery of my model was a little agitated, hut seeing that the wind was 
roaring down the chimney in sudden gusts, and filling the room at times with 
smoke, I attribated the movement to 4 passing current of air. Conceive my 
astonishment, however, when, as the last stroke still vibrated on the tongue of 
the bell, the figure laid aside the white cloth with which it was covered, hung it 
carefully over a screen, took down my friend's Montero cap from the top of the 


easel, placed it on its head, and, bowing to me with great gravity, as if apolo- | 


gizing for being under the necessity of interrupting my studies, walked slowly 
out of the door, and disappeared. . 
«“T have some difficulty, at this distance of time, recalling to mind the precise 
effect which this singular apparition produced upon me ; indeed, my sensations 
at the moment must have been blended and confused, yet, so far as I can remem- 


ber, my feelings were actually more of astonishment than of terror. My eyes | 


dazzled as the creature rose and put on its cap ; I sat petrified for an instant, 
while it stalked across the room, and I could hear distinctly the beating of my 
heart against my ribs. But this soon vanished ; perhaps the wine I had drank 
may have steadied my nerves a little, perhaps the very suddenness with which 
the whole scene had passed before me, left me no time to be fully sensible of its 
terrors. Butso itwas. AsI heard the street door close, I rose from my chair ; 
an irresistible force seemed to impel me forth in pursuit of the figure ;—I deter- 
mined to see where this midnight pilgrimage was to end, and seizing my hat, 
which lay beside me on the table, I hurried down stairs, as if under the influence 
of some over-powering dream. 

« When I reached the street, I could just, by the dim light, discern the figure 
as it strode along, about twenty yards before me. There was nobody moving in 
the street, save the phantom and myself, yet it stole cautiously along by the walls, 
with all the retiring modesty of a footpad. I was able, however, to trace its 
progress all along by the glance of the lamps upon the scarlet cap as it passed, 
and a certain rusty and creaking sound which accompanied its movements, as if 
the joints did not play with all the facility it could have wished. 

«Tt made towards the north, avoiding the more public streets, and threading 
the by-lanes and dark alleys with the dexterity of a hackney coachman. Occa- 
sionally some passenger, attracted by the uncouth appearance of its head-dress, 
would stare at it for a moment as it stalked past him ; a watchman, as we turned 
the corner of Covent-Garden market, misled by the strange creaking and rattling 


Che Albion. 


| previous day had their natural effect ; there was little mirth, and no loud laughter 
© more we all turned in, the calm still continuing, the next morning after 

| breakfast, friend Aaron took to the Log again. 

> Let me see— Helgoland light—north and by west'—so many leagues. Ali 

| leather and prunella to me, Tom—* wind baftling—weather hazy—Lady Passen- 
gers on deck for the first time.’ What! the plump little partridges formerly 
| mentioned, Tom!” I nodded. 

|_ “Arcived in the Downs—ordered by signal from the guard-ship to proceed to 

| Portsmouth. Arrived at Spithead—ordered to fit to receive a general officer, 

and six pieces of field artillery, and a Spanish Ecclesiastic, the Canon of 
| “Plenty of great guns, Tom, at any rate—a regular park of artillery. Pray, 
| what was the calibre of the Spanish Priest '—was he a long gun, or a short gun, 
a brass cannon, or a carronade '”’ 

| “He was a very pleasant, stout little man,” said I. 

““Oh—a bomb | suppose.” 

* Received General **** and his wife, and Aid-de-camp, and two poodie-dogs, 

| One white man-servant, one black ditto, and the Canon of , and the six 

nine-pound field-pieces, and sailed for the Cove of Cork. 

| “It was blowing hard as we stood in for the Old Head of Kinsale—pilot boat 

| breasting the foaming surge like a sea gull—* Carrol Cove’ in her tiny mainsail 

| —pilot jumped into the main channel—bottle of rum swung by the lead line 

| Into the boat—all very clever, 

“Ran in, and anchored under Spike Island. A line-of-battle ship, and three 

frigates, and a number of merchantmen at anchor—men of war lovely craft— 
bands playing—a good deal of the pomp and circumstance of war. In the 

evening, Mr. Treenail, the second lieutenant, sent for me 

“* Mr. Cringle,’ said he, ‘ you have an uncle in Cork, I believe t’ 

“T said J had. 

“*T am going there on duty to-night ; I daresay, if you asked the Captain to 
let you accompany me, he would do so.’ This was too good an offer not to be 
taken advantage of. I plucked up courage, made my bow, asked leave, and got 
| It; and the evening found my friend, the lieutenant, and myself, after a ride of 
| three hours, during which I, for one, had my bottom sheathing grievously rubbed, 
and a considerable botheration at crossing the Ferry at Passage, safe in our Inn 
| at Cork. I soon found out that the object of my superior officer was to gain in- 
| formation amongst the crimp shops, where ten men who had run from one of the 
/W est Indiamen, waiting at Cove for convoy, were stowed away, bat I was not 
let farther into the secret; so I set out to pay my visit, and after passing a 
| pleasant evening with my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Job Oringle, the Lieutenant 
| dropped in upon us about nine o'clock. He was heartily welcomed, and under 

the plea of our being obliged to return to the ship early next morning, we soon 
took leave, and returned to the Inn. As I was turning into the public-room, the 
| door was open. I could see it full of blowsy-faced monsters, glimmering and 


” 








of its limbs, sprung his rattle, and began to call out fire; and one of the new | jabbering, through the mist of hot brandy, grog, and gin-twist ; with poodle 
police of the B Division, catching a glimpse of its mask, made a blow at it as | Benjamins, and great-coats, and cloaks of all sorts and sizes, steaming on their 
we plunged into the gloomy region of the Seven Dials. I saw him start, how- | pegs, with barcelonas and comforters, and damp travelling caps of seal-skin, and 














ever, and recoil with precipitation, when he heard the sound which followed the 
stroke. It was exactly as if he had smashed a shelf of crockery ware in 4 pot- 
ters shop. 

“Meantime, the figure kept on its way, still gliding closely by the eaves, and 
now and then eyeing, with a cautious glance, the occasional passengers whom 
we encountered in those nameless streets. Once, indeed, I thought,—though it 
may have been fancy,—that I saw the creature plunge its hand into the pocket of 
aman, who came reeling along the pavement, probably returning from some 
haunt of vice or infamy. But it drew it out again immodiately, shook its head 
with a melancholy gesture, and resumed its way. 

“ At length even these sad tokens of human existence and crime disappeared. 
The streets seerred to widen, the houses to grow larger. Through the heavy 
rain which still fell, I thought I could occasionally perceive vacancies in the line 
of houses, as if we were approaching the country. The want of the lamps, 
however, rendered it impossible for me to recognise the spot on which we were. 
At last the roaring of the wind in the branches of a tree, which seemed to grow 
close to the pavement, convinced me that we must have approached the suburbs 
of London. The figure now appeared to be moving towards one solitary lamp 
a little a-head of us, which, like the last lamp of winter, stood burning alone, 
after the extinction of its companions. He reached it and stopped. When I 
came within a yard or two, I did the same. 

“At that moment another whistle, which seemed the very counterpart of 
what I had heard from the waterman on the river, echoed shrilly as if by my 
side. The creature started, turned round, and making me a low bow as if to 
thank me for my escort, it put into my hands the Mentero cap, with a gesture 
expressive of gratitude for the temporary accomodation it had afforded to its 
cranium. ‘The signal was repeated as if with impatience ; and putting its hand 
in a significant way round its left ear, like a man adjusting his cravat, it 
gave a strange gambol with its legs as if commencing a pas seul, and disap- 

ared. 

“ A gust of wind coming howling from the west, at the same time extinguish- 
ed the lamp, and left me in utter darkness. I knew not to which side I ought 
to turn, in order to regain my lodgings. I could not venture to stir from the spot, 
lest [ should break my neck over some unknown obstruction, or drop ‘ plump 
down,’ into some of those subterranean hells I had witnessed in passing. To 
my inexpressible relief, however, I saw a light approaching from the opposite 
side. It was the watchman. 

«“* Where in heaven's name am [7 said J, as the watchman, after turning 
the light of his lantern on my countenance, and satisfying himself that I was no 
thief but a true man, offered to assist me homeward. ‘* What strange quarter 
of the town is this ?’ 

“This 1’ said the watchman ; ‘ why, this is Tyburn Turnpike, and that there 
stone you see under that lamp, as was blown out just as I came up, is the old 
place where the gallows used to stand.’ 

“T knew not exactly what followed. I have an indistinct recollection, as if 
the unnatural state of excitation, which bad hitherto kept me up, failed me at 
this moment, and I sank down without further consciousness. When I came 
to myself, I was lying on Chesterton's bed, the bright beams of a morning sun 
in February were beginning to illuminate the apartment, and in a chair by the 
fireside, I saw my friend reading the Morning Post, and waiting seemingly with 
some anxiety for breakfast. I rubbed my eyes and sat up. The first thing I 
saw was the Montero cap, placed as it had been the evening before, on the top 
of the easel, and in the corner stood the lay-figure in its usual position, 
looking as innocent as possible of its street-walking gambols of the preceding 
night 

«My dear fellow,’ said Chesterton, rising and coming up to my bed-side, ‘I 
am glad to see you have come to your senses again. You must have been con- 
spicuously drunk last night. I was very late in returning to my lodgings, and 
when I came in then, you were at fall length on the floor. I could not think of 
sending you home in such a tempest; so, without taking off your clothes, I 
put you into bed, and you have never opened your eyes till this moment.’ 

“*My clothes,’ said I, ‘why, they must have been wet through with the rain 
of last night.’ 

““* Not a stitch of them,’ said Chesterton. ‘ But how, pray, should they be 
wet! Though you moistened your clay pretty well, there was no occasion for 
moistening your coat too.’ 

“Tt was with some difficulty I could bring myself to communicate to Chester- 
ton the strange adventure of the night; but seeing that he was determined to 
set down the whole affair to the score of intoxication, a point on which I felt a 
little sore, I thought I was bound, in justice to myself, to set him right in this 
particular. I began, and he listened at first with an incredulous smile, but his 
uiterest increased as the narrative proceeded ; the smile was succeeded by an 
air of deep attention, till at last, as I described the disappearance of the figure 
and the spot where it happened, he looked at me gravely for some time, and re- 
mained silent 

“*Tt is singular,’ said he, after a pause, ‘singular enough. Yesterday, I 
dined with the medical friend from whom I procured the skeleton for my lay- 
figure. The conversation happening to turn on anatomical subjects, I pressed 
him to tell me where he had got it, when at Jast he owned it was the skeleton of 
3 criminal who had been executed at Tyburn many years ago, and which had for 


sold along with some other medical preparations, of which they happened to 
have duplicates, and had in this way fallen into his hands. The coincidence, 


however, with this ghastly dream of yours, for sach of course it must have been | 


is remarkable enough." 

“[ said no more on the subject. I would fain have endeavoured to think the 
whole a dream ; buta feeling of awe and painfal recollection came over me as 
I looked at the figure, which even the bright and sunny morning, and the cheer- 
ful sights and sounds of day, did not enable me to overcome. I have an idea 
that my friend, though he did not own it, had something of the same feeling ; 
for a few days afterwards, when I visited his apartment, I looked in vain for the 


companion of my midnight walk. It was gone, and from that day to this I have | 


heard no more of the Jay-figure. I had, in fact, almost forgotten the whole 
phantasmagoria, when that unlocky sketch, which, please Heaven, I shail burn 
before going to bed, recalled the scene to my recollection. But the bottie’s out, 
I see—shall we ring for another?” 


—— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


BRINGING UP LEE-WaY 


(Cringle having escaped from his dangerous expedition up the Elbe and 





blue cloth, and tartan, arranged above the same. Nevertheless, such a society 
| in my juvenile estimation, during my short escapade from the middy's berth, had 

its charms, and J] was rolling in with a tolerable swagger, when Mr Treenail 
pinched my arm. 

‘“«* Mr. Cringle, come here, into my room.’ 

“From the way in which he spoke, | imagined, in my innocence, that his room 
was at my elbow ; but no such thing—we had teascend a long, and not over- 
clean staircase, to the fourth floor, before we were shewn into a miserable 
— double-bedded room. So soon as we had entered, the Lieutenant shut the 
aoor 

“*Tom,’ said he, ‘I have taken a fancy to you, and therefore I applied for 
leave to bring you with me; but I must expose you to some danger, and, | will 
allow, not altogether in a very creditable way either. You must enact the spy 
fora short space. I did not like the notion certainly, but I had little time for 
consideration. 

“* Here,’ he continued—‘ here is a bundle.’ He threw it on the floor. ‘ You 
| must rig in the clothes it contains, and make your way into the celebrated crimp 
| shop in the neigbourhood, and pick up all the information you can regarding the 
haunts of the pressable men at Cove, especially with regard to the ten seamen, 
| who have run from the West Indiaman we left below. You know the Admiral 

has forbidden pressing in Cork, so you must contrive to frighten the blue jackets 
| down to Cove, by representing yourself as an apprentice of one of the mer- 
chant vessels, who had run from his indentures, and that you had narrowly 
escaped from a press-gang thie very night here.’ 





“T made no scruples, but forthwith arrayed myself in the slops contained in | 


the bundle ; in a second-hand pair of shag trowsers, red flanne! shirt, coarse blue 
cloth jacket, and no waistcoat. 

*** Now,’ said Mr. Treenail, ‘ stick a quid of tobacco in your cheek, and take 
| the cockade out of your hat; or stop, leave it, and ship this sriped woollen 
| nightcap so, and come along with me.” 

“ We left the house, and walked half a mile down what we call a Key, but an 
| Irishman a Kay, and with some shew of reason surely, when we both spell it 


| “ Presently we arrived before a kind of low grog-shop—-a bright lamp 
| was flaring in the breeze at the door, one of the panes of the glass of it being 
broken. 

“* Before I entered, Mr. Treenail took me to one side, ‘Tom, Tom Cringle, 
| you must go into this crimp shop, pass yourself off for an apprentice of the 
| Guava, bound for Trinidad, and pick up all the knowledge you can regarding the 
| whereabouts of the men, for we are, as you know, cruelly ill manned, and must 
replenish as we best may.’ I entered the house, after having agreed to rejoin 
my superior officer, as soon as I considered I had obtained my object. I rapped 
at the inner door, in which there was a smal! unglazed aperture cut, about four 





light was cast into the lobby, where I stood, by a large argand, with a brilliant 
| reflector, that like a magazine lantern had been morticed into the bulkhead, at a 
height of about two feet above the door in which the spy-hole was cut. My 
first signal was not attended to; I rapped again, and looking round I noticed 
| Mr. Treenail flitting backwards and forwards across the door-way, in the rain, 
with his pale face and his sharp nose, with the sparkling drop at the end on't, 
glancing in the light of the lamp. I heard a step within, and a very pretty face 
now appeared at the wicket. 
“* Who are you saking here, an please ye *’ 
“* No one in particular, my dear, but if you don’t let me in, I shall be lodged 
in jail before five minutes be over.’ 
“*T can’t help that, young man,’ said she; ‘but where are ye from, dar- 
ling ?’ 
“*Hush !—I am run from the Guava, now lying at the Cove.’ 
“«« Oh,’ said my beauty, ‘come in;' and she opened the door, but still kept it 
| on the chain in such a way, that although by bobbing, I crept and slid in beneath 
it, yet a common-sized man could not possibly have squeezed himself through 





I was ushered into the kitchen, a room about fourteen feet square, with a well- 
sanded floor, a huge dresser om one side, and over against it a respectable shew 
of pewter dishes in racks against the wall. There was a long stripe of a deal table 
in the middle of the room—but no table-cloth—at the bottom of which sat a large, 
bloated, brandy, or rather whiskey-faced savage, dressed in 4 shabby great-coat 
of the hodden grey worn by the Irish peasantry, dirty swandown vest, and greasy 
corduroy breeches, worsted stockings, and well-patched shoes; he was smoking 
a long pipe. Around the table sat about a dozen seamen, from whose wet jackets 
and trowsers the heat of the blazing fire, that roared up the chimuey, sent up a 
smoky steam that cast a halo round the lamp. which stank abominably of coarse 
whale oil, and depending from the roof, hung down within two feet of the table 
They were, ‘generally speaking, hard weatherbeaten-looking men, and the greater 
proportion half, or more than half drunk. When I entered, I walked up to the 
landlord 
“*Yoho, my young un, whence and whither bound, my hearty?’ 
“*The first don’t signify much to you,’ said 1, * seeing I have wherewithal in 
the locker to pay my shot; and as to the second, of that hereafter, so, old boy, 





that are lying alongside the quay '” 
“*My eye, what a lot of brass that small chap has!’ grumbled mine host 
| ‘Why, my lad, we shall see to-morrow-morning; but you gammons so bad about 


Why, what is your 





Dene had let me in—‘score a pint of rum against 

name '’ 

“« «What's that to you’’ rejoined I, ‘let’s have the drink, and don’t doubt but 
the shiners shall be forthcoming.” 

“«* Hurrah!’ shouted the party, most of them now very tipsy. So the rum 
was produced forthwith, and as I lighted a pipe and filled a glass of swizzle, I 
struck in, ‘ Messmates, I hope you have all shipped"’ 

“*No, we han’t, said some of them 
“ « Nor shall we be in any horry, boy,’ said others 

“* Do as you please, but I shail, as soon as I can, I know; and I recommend 
| all of you making yourselves scarce to-night, and keeping a bright look-out.’ 
| “*Why, boy, why?’ 
| “Simply because I have jnst escaped a press-gang, by bracing sharp up at 
the corner of the street, and shoving into this dark alley here.’ 
“ This called forth another volley of oaths and unsavoury exclamations, and all 


was bustle and confusion, and packing up of bundles, and settling of reckon- | 


again got on board his ship, the reading of the log was continued by Mr. Aaron | ings 


Bang} 


After dinner we carried on very much as usual, although the events of the 


“* Where,’ said one of the seamen, ‘where do you goto, my lad" 


j 


inches square ; and I now, for the first time, perceived that a strong glare of | 


The instant I entered, the door was once more banged to, and the next moment | 


| let’s have some grog, and then say if you can ship me with one of them colliers | 
a long time ornamented the dissecting roum at Grey’s Hospital. It had been | 


the rhine, that we must prove you a bit; so, Kate, my dear—to the pretty girl | 


“« Why, if I can’t get shipped to-night, I shall trundie down to Cove imme- | 
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| diately, #0 as to cross at Passa 
y ge before daylight, and take my chance of ship- 

| ping with some of the outward-bound-that are to sail, if the wind holds, the day 
after ovogeme taba | is to be no pressing when blue Peter flies at the 
i was hed Uus alte ' 
Haseena rnoon, I know, and the foretopeail will be 

ue D—n my Wig, but the small chap is right,’ roared one. 

“+ I've a bloody great mind to go down with him,’ stuttered another, after se- 
— ae attempts to weigh from the bench, where he had brought himself 

© ane 


“* Hurrah '" yelled 4 third, as he hugged me, and nearly suffocated me with 
his maudling caresses, ‘| trundles wid you to, my darling, by the piper.’ 

“* Have with yoo, boy—have with you,’ shouted half-a-dozen other voices 
while each struck his oaken twig through the handkerchief that held his handin. 

and shouldered it, clapping his straw or tarpaulen hat, with a slap on the crown, 

on one side of his head, and staggering and swaying about under the influence of 
{ the poteen, and slapping his thigh. as he bent double, laughing like to split him- 

self, ull the water ran over his cheeks from his drunken half-shut eyes, and 
| while jets of tobacco juice were squirting in all directions " 

“T paid the reckoning, urging the party to proceed all the while, and indica- 
ting Pat Deolan’s at the Cove as a good rendezvous; and promising to overtake 
them before they reached Passage, I parted company at the corner of the street, 
and reyoined the heutenant, and went on board 

IMPRESSING 

“Tt was about half-past ten o'clock, and | was preparing to turn in, when the 
master at arms called down to me,— 

“*Mr Cringle, you are wanted in the gun room.’ 

“| put on my jacket again, and immediately proceeded thither, and on my way 
I noticed a group of seamen, standing on the starboard gangway, dressed jy pea 
jackets, under which, by the light of a lantern, carried by one of them, | could 
see they were all armed with a pistol and cutlass. They appeared in great glee, 
and as they made way for me, I could hear one fellow whisper, ‘ There goes the 
| little beagle.” When I entered the gun-room, the first lieutenant, master, and 

purser, were sitting smoking and enjoying themselves over a glass of cold grog 
——the gunner taking the watch on deck—the doctor was piping any thing but 
} mellfluously on the double flageolet, while the Spanish Priest, the Aide-de-Camp 
to the General, were playing at chess, and wrangling in bad French. I could hear 
| Mr Treenail rambling and stumbling in his State-room, as he accoutred himself 
in @ jacket similar to those of the armed boat's crew whom I had passed, and 
presently he stepped into the gun-room, armed also with cutlass and pistol 
« : Mr. Cringle, get ready to go in the boat with me, and bring your arms with 
you 
“ Tnow knew whereabouts he was, and that my Cork friends were the quarry 
at which we aimed. | did as | was ordered, and we immediately pulled on shore, 
where, leaving two strong fellows in charge of the boat, with instructions to fire 
their pistols aud shove off a couple of boat-lengths, should any suspicious circum- 
stance, indicating an attack, take place, we separated, like a pulk of Cossacks 
| commg to the charge, but without the Aourah, with orders to meet before Pat 
Doolan’s door, as speedily as our legs could carry us. We had landed about a 
cable’s-length to the right of the high precipitous bank—up which we stole in 
| straggling parties—on which that abominable congregation of the most filthy hute 
ever pig grunted in, is situated, called the Holy Ground Pat Doolan'’s domicile 
was in a little dirty lane, about the middle of the village. Presently ten strap- 
| ping fellows, including the lieutenant, were before the door, each man with his 
| stretcher in his hand. It was a very tempestuous, although moonlight night, oc- 
casionally clear, with the moonheams at one moment sparkling brightly in the 
| 
| 





fore 
loose 


| small ripples on the filthy puddles before the door, and on the gem-like water- 
drops that hung from the eaves of the thatched roof, and lighting up the dark 
statue-like figures of the men, and casting their long shadows strongly against 
| the mud wall of the house ; at another, a black cloud, as it flew across her disk, 
| cast every thing into deep shade, while the only nowe we heard was the hoarse 
| dashing of the distant surf, rising and falling on the fitful guste of the breeze 
| We tried the door. It was fast 
| * Surround the house, men,’ said the lheutenant, in a whisper. He rapped 
loudly. ‘ Pat Doolan, my man, open your door, will ye!’ No answer. ‘If you 
don't, we shall make free to break it open, Patrick, dear.’ 

“All this while the light of a fire, or of candies, streamed through the joints 
of the door. The threat at length appeared to have the desired effect. A poor 
decrepid old man undid the bolt and let us in. ‘Ohonaree! Ohonaree! 
What make you 4l! this boder for—come you to help us to wake poor ould 
Kate there, and bring you the whiskey wid you!’ 

“ * Old man, where is Pat Doolan!’ said the lieutenant 

| ‘**Gone to borrow whisky, to wake ould Kate, there ;—the howling will be- 
gin whenever Mother Duneannon and Mistress Conolly come over from Middle- 
| ton, and I look for dem every minute.’ 
| “ There was no vestige of any living thing in the miserable hovel, except the 
| old fellow. On two low trestles, in the middle of the floor, lay a coffin with the 
lid on, on the top of which was stretched the dead body of an old emaciated wo- 
| man in her grave-clothes, the quality of which was much finer than one could 
| have expected to have seen in the midst of the surrounding squalidness. The 
| face of the corpse was uncovered, the hands were crossed on the breast, and 
| there was a plate of salt on the stomach 
“ An iron cresset, charged with coarse rancid oil, bung from the roof, the dull 
smoky red light flickering on the dead corpse, as the breeze streamed in through 
| the door and numberless chinks in the wall, making the cold, rigid, sharp fea 
| tures appear to move, and glimmer, and gibber as it were, from the changing 
shades. Close to the head, there was a «mal! door opening into an apartment of 
| some kind, but the coffin was placed su near it, that one could not pass between 
| the body amd the door. 
| «My good man,’ said Treenail to the sulitary mourner, ‘I must beg leave to 
remove the body a bit, and have the goodness to open that door.’ 

“* Door, yere honour! It's no door, o' mine—and it's not opening that same, 
| that old Pil Carrol shali busy himself wid.’ 

“* Transom,’ said Mr. Treenail, quick and sharp, ‘remove the body.’ It was 
done 
| * Cruel heavy the old dame is, sir, for all her wasted appearance,’ said one cf 

the men. 
“ The lieutenant now ranged the press gang against the wall fronting the door, 
| and stepping into the middle of the room, drew his pistol and cocked it, ‘ Mese- 
mates,’ he sung out, as if addressing the sculkers in the next room, ‘ | know you 
are here—the house is surrounded—and unless you open that door now, by the 
| powers, but I'll fire elap into you.’ ‘There was a bustle, and a rumbling tombling 
| noise within. ‘My lads, we are now sure of our game,’ sung out Treenail, with 
| great animation. ‘Sling that clumsy bench there.’ He pointed to an oaken form 
about eight feet long, and nearly three inches thick. ‘To produce a two-inch 
rope, and junk it into three lengths, and ng the battering-ram, was the work of an 
instant. ‘ One, two, three,’——and bang the door flew open, and there were our 
| men stowed away, each sitting on the top of his bag, as snug as could be, although 
looking very much like condemned thieves. We bound eight of them, and 
| thrusting a stretcher acroes their backs, under their arms, and lashing the fins to 
| the same by good stout lanyards, we were proceeding to stump our prisoners off 
| to the boat when, with the innate devilry that | have inherited, I know not how, 
but the original sin of which has more than once nearly cost me my life, I said 
| without addressing my superior officer, or any one else, directly, —*' I should now 
like to scale my pistol through that coffin. If I miss, I can't hart the uld woman ; 
and an eyelet hole in the corner itself, will only be an act of civility to the 
worms.’ ”’ 

“| am ashamed of that part of the record, Mr. Bang 
through it.” 

“Pen !" said he—‘why, I have none at hand, Tom, and if I had, 1 would not 
expunge it. I would leave it in your power to satisfy your conscience, if you 
can do so, by drawing your pen through it yourself—a bad sentiment, and cruel 

under the circumstances, Cringle, but, come along.” 

| “ | jooked towards my superior officer, who answered me by a knowing shake 
of the head. I advanced, while all was silent as death—the sharp click of the 
pistol lock now strack acutely on my own ear. I presented, when—crash—the 
lid of the coffin, old woman and all, was dashed off in an instant, the eorpse fiy- 
ing up in the air, and then falling heavily on the floor, rolling over and over, 
while a tall handsome fellow, in his striped flannel shirt and blue trowsers, and 
the sweat pouring down over his face in streams, sat up in the shell 

“+ All nght,’ said Mr. Treenail,— help him out of hie berth.’ 

“ He was pimoned like the rest, and forthwith we walked them all off to the 
| beach 3y this time there was an unusual bustle in the Holy Ground, and we 
could hear many an anathema, curses, not loud but deep, eyaculated from many 

a half-opened door as we passed along. We reached the oat, and time it wae 
| we did eo, for 4 number of stout fellows, who had followed usin a gradually in- 
| creasing crowd, until they amounted to forty at the fewest, now neary surround- 
ed us, and kept closing in. As the last of us jumped into the boat, they made 
a rush, so that if we had not shoved off with the speed of light, I think it very 
likely that we should have been overpowered However, we reached the ship 
in safety, and the day following we weighed, and stood out to sea with our con- 
voy 
| “A line-of-battle ship led—and two frigates aad three sloops of our class were 

stationed on the outskirts of the fleet, whipping them im as it were Nothing 
particular happened for three weeks. We made Madeira in fourteen days, looked 


Pray draw your pen 
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in, bat did not anchor.” 

“ Ahem, ahem,” said Aaron—‘ superl wland—magnificent mountains—white 
town,’—and all very fine I make no doubt,” as he read on 

On this evening, (we had by this time progressed into the trades, and were 
within three hundred miles of Barbadoes,—the sun had set bright and clear, 
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day. and we were bowling along right before it, rolling ihe 
Say antl, watthaie wes no moon, and although the stars sparkled brilliantly, 
yet it was dark, and as we were sternmost of the men-of-war, we had the task 
of whipping in the sluggards. t was my watch on deck. A gon from the ¢ ae 
modore, who shewed a number of lights. ‘What is that, Mr. Kennedy” sax 
the Captain to the old gunner — The Commodore has made the night mgnal fur 
the sternmost ships to make more #ail and close, sir’ We repeated the signal— 
and stood on hailing the dullest of the merchentmen in ov 
make more sail, and firing a musket-shot now and then over the more distant of 
them. [Dy and bye we saw a large West Indiaman suddenty haul her wind, and 

oss our Lows 

“ae Facguet there,’ sung out Mr. Splinter, ‘ stand by to fire a shot at that fellow 
from the boat gun if he does not bear up. What can he be after’—Sergeant 
Armstrong,’ to a marine, who was standing close by him, in the pot. —'geta 
musket, aod fire over him.” It was done, and the ship immediately bore up 
on her course again ; we iow ranged alongside of him, on his larboard quarter 

«+ Ho, the ship, ahoy ''—‘ Hillo '’ was the reply. ‘Make more sail, sir, and 
run into the body of the fleet, or I shall fire into you ; why don’t you, sir, keep in 
the wake of the Commodore’ No answer 

“* What mean you by hauling your wind just now, sir?’ 

“* Yeah, yesh,’ at length responded a voice from the merchantman ’ 

“* Something wrong here,’ said Mr. Splinter * Back your maintopsail, sir, 
and hoist « light at the peak ; I shall senda boat on board of you. Boatswain's 
mate, pipe away the crew of the jolly boat.’ We also backed our maintopsail, 
and were in the act of lowering down the boat, when the officer rattled out 
* Keep all fast, with the boat ; [ can't comprehend that chap's manwavres for the 
soul of me. He has not hove-to.’ Once more we were within pistol-shot of 
him. ‘Why don't you heave-to, sir!’ All silent 

“ Presently we could perceive a confusion and noise of struggling on board, 
and angry voices, as if people were trying to force their way up the hatchways 
from below ; and a heavy thumping on the deck, and a creaking of the blocks, 
and rattling of the cordage, while the mainyard was first braced one way, and 
then another, as if two parties were striving for the mastery. At length a voice 
hailed distinctly. ‘We are captured by a ’ A sudden sharp cry, and a splash 
overboard, told of some fearful deed 

«We are taken by a pirate,’ sung out another voice. ‘This was followed by 
a heavy crunching blow, as when the spike of a butcher's axe is driven through 
a bullock's forehead deep into the brain 

* By this the captain was on deck, all hands had been called, and the word bad 
been passed to clear away two of the foremost carronades on the starboard side, 
and toload them with grape 

“*On board there—get below, all you of the English crew, as] shall fire with 

Tape.’ 
. “The hint was now taken. The ship at length came to the wind—we rounded 
to, under her lee—and an armed boat, with Mr. Treenail, and myself, and sixteen 
men, with cutlasses, were sent on board 

“We jumped on deck, and at the gangway, Mr. Treenail stumbled, and fell 
over the dead body of a man, no doubt the one who had hailed last, with his seull 
cloven to the eyes, and a broken cutlass blade sticking in the gash. We were 
immediately accosted by the mate, who was lashed down to a ringbolt close by 
the bits, with bis hands tied at the wrists by sharp cords, so tightly, that the 
blood was spouting from beneath his nails 

“ «We have been surprised by a pirate schooner, sir; the heutenant of her, 
and twelve men, are now in the cabin.’ 

““* Where are the rest of the crew!’ 

*“* All secured in the forecastle, except the second mate and boatswain, the 
men who hailed you just now: the last was knocked on the head, and the former 
was stabbed and thrown overboard.’ 

“We immediately released the men, eighteen in number, and armed them with 
boarding pikes. ‘ What vessel is that astern of us?’ said Treenail to the mate. 
Before he could answer, a shot from the brig fired at the pirate, shewed she 
was broad awake. Next moment Captain Deadeye hailed. * Have you mastered 
the prize crew, Mr. Treenail !'— Aye, aye, sir.'—' Then keep your course, and 
keep two lights hoisted at your mizen peak during the night, and blue Peter at 
the main-topsail yardarm ; when the day breaks, I shall haul my wind after the 
suspicious sail in your wake ' 

“Another shot, and another, from the brig. By this the lieutenant had de- 
aconded to the cabin followed by his people, while the merchant crew once more 
took charge of the ship, crowding sail into the body of the Fleet 

“ T followed him close, pistol and cutlass in hand, and I shall never forget the 
scene that presented iteelf when I entered. ‘The cabin was that of a vessel of 
five hundred tous, elegantly fitted up; the panels were filled with erimson cloth, 
and gold mouldings, with superb damask hangings before the stern windowe and 
the side berths, and brilliantly lighted up by two large swinging lamps bung from 
the deck above, which were reflected from, and multiplied in, several plate glass 
mirrors in the panels. In the recess, which in cold weather had been occupied 
by the stove, now stood a splendid cabinet piano, the silk correspoding with the 
crimson cloth of the panels; it was open, a Leghorn bonnet with a green veil, 
a parasol, and two long white gloves, as if recently pulled off, lay on it, with the 
very mould of the hands in them 

“ The rudder case was particularly beautiful ; it was a richly carved and gild- 
ed palm-tree, the stem painted white, and interlaced with golden fretwork, like 
the lozenges of a pine-apple, while the leaves spread up and abroad on the roof. 

“The table was laid for supper, with cold meat, and wine, and a profusion of 
silver things, all sparkling brightly ; but it was in great disorder, wine spilt, and 
giasecs broken, and dishes with meat upset, and knives, and forks, and spoons, 
scattered all about. She was evidently one of those London West Indiamen, 
on board of which I knew there was much splendour and great comfort. But, 
alas! thehand of lawless violence had been there. ‘The captain lay across the 
table, with his head hanging over the side of it next to us, and unable to help 
himself, with his hands tied behind his back, and a gag in bis mouth; his face 
purple from the blood running to his head, and the white of his eyes turned up, 
while his stertorous breathing but too clearly indicated the rupture of a vessel on 
the brain. 

“ He was a stout portly man, although we released him on the instant, and 
had him bled, and threw water on his face, and did all we could for him, he never 
spoke afterwards, and died in half an hour. 

“ Four gentlemanly-looking men were sitting at table, lashed to their chairs, 
pale and trembling, while six of the most roffian-looking scoundrels I ever beheld, 
stoodon the opposite side of the table in a row fronting us, with the light from 
the lamps shining full on them, Three of them were sinall, but very square mu- 
lattoes ; one was a South American Indian, with the square high-boned visage, 
and long, lank, black glossy hair of his cast. ‘These four had no clothing besides 
their trowsers, and steod with their arms folded, in all the calmness of desperate 
men, caught in the very fact of some horrible atrocity, which they knew shut out 
all hope of mercy. The two others were white Frenchmen, tall, bushy-whisker- 
ed, sallow desperadoes, but still, wonderful to relate, with, if I may so speak, 
the manners of gentlemen. One of them squinted, and hada hair-lip, which 
gave hima horrible expression 
yellow silk sashes round their waists, anda sort of blue uniform jackets, blue 
Gascon caps, with the peaks, from each of which depended a large bullion tassel, 
hanging down on one side of their heads. The whole party had apparently made 
up their minds that resistance was vain, for their pistols and cutlasses, some of 
them bloody, had all been laid on the table, with the butts and handles towards us, 
contrasting horribly with the glittering equipage of steel, and crystal, and silver 
things, on the snow-white damask table-cloth. They were immediately seized, 
and ironed, to which they submitted in silence. We next released the passen- 





goers, and were overpowered with thanks, one dancing, one crying, one laughing, 


and another praying But, merciful Heaven! what an object met our eyes! 
Drawing aside the curtain that concealed a sofa, fitted into a recess, there lay, 
more dead than alive, a tall and most beautiful girl, her head resting on her left 
arm, her clothes dishevelled and torn, blood on her bosom, and foam on her mouth, 
with her long dark hair loose and dishevelled, and covering the upper part of her 
deadly pale face, through which her wild sparkling black eyes, protruding from 
their sockets, glanced and giared with the fire of a maniac’s, while her blue lips 
kept gibbering an incoherent prayer one moment, and the next imploring mercy, 
as if she had still been in the hands of those who knew not the name ; and anon, 
a low hysterical laugh made our very blood freeze in our bosoms, which soon 
ended in a Jong dismal yell, as she rolled off the couch upon the hard deck, and 
lay ina dead faint 

* Alas the day! a maniac she was from that hour. She was the only daugh- 
ter of the murdered master of the ship, and never awoke in her unclouded rea- 
son, to the fearful consciousness of her own dishonour and her parent's death.” 

“Tom,"said Bang, “that is a melancholy affair, I can’t read any more of it 
What followed! Tell us.” 

“ Why, the Torch captured the schooner, sir, and we left the privateer’s men 
at Barbadoes to meet their reward, and several of the merchant sailors were 
turned over to the guardship, to prove the facts in the first instance, and to serve 
his Majesty as impressed men in the second.” —{ To be continued. } 

——— 
AUBER’'S LAST NEW OPERA. 

Gustave, ou le Bal Masque has just been produced a: the Academie Royale de 
Musrque The text is from the inexhaustible pen of M. Scribe, the music by the 
popular composer Auber. The extraordinary attraction of this opera, and the 

interest its performance has excited in Paris, induce us to present to our 
weaders the following sketch 

The plot, as the title indicates, turns on the assassination of Gustavus of 
Bweden by Couut Ankastroem, at the masquerade ; but with this historical 


r ne ighbourhood w | 


They were dressed in white trowsers and shirts, | 


Sie Albion. 


event the author has ingeniously interwoven a number of new and highly dramatic 
| incidents. Gustavus learns that a conspiracy is forming against him ; but his 
| faithful friend and able minister, Count Ankastroem, vigilantly watches over his 
| safety. Ankastroem bas a yonng and beautiful wife, of whom Gustavus is 
| secretly enamoured. ‘The lady, on her part, cherishes for the King a feeling of 
| attachment, which she vainly strives to overcome 

| ‘The house of a fertune teller is suspected to be the rendezvous of the conspi- 
ratores. Gustavus is advised to imprison the woman ; but previously to resorting 
| to thie harsh measure, he is anxious to ascertain the fact of her guilt. He visits 
| her habitation in disguise ; and while he is concealed there, the Countess Ankas- 
| troem arrives to ask the fortune teller for a receipt to cure her of her fatal pas- 
l#ion. The hag describes to her a certain plant, growing on @ mountain at 4 
| short distance from Stockholm, which the Countess must gather with her own 
| hand during the night. ‘The lady departs, and the King, who has overheard al! 
| that has passed, determines to follow her to the spot where she has been directed 
| to gather the plant 





Gustavus arrives first at the solitary mountain ; the Countess Ankastroem, on | 


seeing him, is filled with surprise and alarm. While they are together, Ankas- 
troem, whose'solicitude for his sovereign’s safety induces him to watch all his 
movements, enters, and informs him that the conspirators have traced him, and 
that he must immediately fly. ‘ But Sire,’ exclaims the Count with astonish- 
ment, ‘who is this lady '’—Gustavus refuses to depart. ‘The danger becomes 
imminent, and the Countess, addressing herself aside to the King, threatens to 
make herself known to her husband, and to meet certain death, if Gustavus do 
not instantly fly. The King at length consents to retire, having first made An- 
hastroem swear to conduet the lady safely to Stockholm, without questioning her, 
or seeking to know who she is. 

The conspirators now surround Ankastroem, under the supposition that he is 
the King. ‘They soon discover their mistake, and begin to rally Ankastroem on 
his being found in company with a lady in that wild and solitary spot. They in- 
sist on seeing the face of his fair companion. 
the Countess, alarmed for the safety of her husband, discovers herself. Ankas- 
troem recognizes her, and fred with jealousy, immediately becomes the mortal 
enemy of Gustavus 

Count Ankastroem joins the conspirators. 
grand masked bal! at Court. 
is in danger; but he disregards the warning ‘The scene of the masked ball 
is splendid beyond all description. The vast space afforded by the stage of the 
Academie Royale de Musique :—the multitude of masks in rich and varied cos- 
tomes ;—the hundreds of sparkling tapers and crystal lustres ;—the dancing and 
the music, form altogether arare union of scenic magnificence. ‘The denouement 
of the whole is, that Ankastroem learns from one of the pages the secret of the 
King's disguise, fires a pistol at him. and kills him. 

The critics of the Parisian journals declare the music of the new opera to be 
a production of first-rate merit, and one that is caleulated to enhance Auber's 
justly-earned reputation as a dramatic composer. ‘The principal characters are 
ably sustained by Miles. Falcon, Levasseur, and Nourrit. The piece is magnifi- 
cently got up, and its combined attractions nightly draw overflowing audiences 
to the Academie Royale. 


Gustavus issues invitations for a 


—~—. 
Sunmmary. 


Lord Seaford is expected to return to England about Midsummer, from a visit 
to his estates in Jamaica. 

The Earl and Countess of Dundonald, (Lord and Lady Cochrane), after a con- 
siderable absence, are returned from Paris, to his Lordship's mansion, called 
Hanover Lodge, purchased from Nugée the wealthy tailor, in the Regent's 
Park. ‘Their eldest son, Lord Cochrane, a very promising youth, is at present 
staying with his father 


A curious anecdote is related among the retorts uncourteous of the late Lord 
D. While still Mr. W., and famous for his bon mots, he was dining with a 
fashionable party, to whom a certain distinguished poet, not remarkable for his 
embonpoint, related that * he was assured by his Italian physician nothing would 
fatten him but the viper broth to be procured at Pestum.”—* Viper broth ?’ 
reiterated Mr. W., “I thought it was only the New Zealanders who ate their 
relations ?”’ 

Trish Hospitality.— Will ye dine with me to-marrow 

“ Faith an’ I will, with all my heart.” 

“ Rimimber, ‘tis only a family dinner I'm asking ye to.’ 

“ And what for not '—A family dinner 1s 4 mighty plisant thing !—What have 
ye got't” 

“Och! nothing by common 
potatoes ! 

‘* By the powers? that bates the world !—Jist my own dinner to a hair; 
barring the beef I” 

The Duke of Neweastie purchased the fine estate of Hafod from George 
Robins, for sixty-two thousand pounds, intending to reside there a certain portion 
of the year. 

Among the beauties of the season, the Hon. Miss Beresford, daughter to Lord 
Decies and niece to Viscountess Beresford Decies, attracts universal attention 

Mr. Hughes Ball is shortly about to settle in London. 

We learn with admiration, rather than wonder, that the Queen of Spain has 
inscribed her name in the Abbotsford subscription, as well as in that for a monu- 
ment in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir Walter Scott! In the subscription 
opened at Algiers towards the Abbotsford fund, the first name recorded is that 
of the Duc de Rovigo, severely stigmatised in Sir Walter's “ Memoirs of Na- 
poleon.’ ‘This is noble, and as it should be ! 


” 





!—Jist an iligant pace of carned beef, and 


Captain Cosby and the Blues.—A handsome token of remembrance is about 
to be presented by this popular officer to the mess of the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue, on occasion of his retirement from the regiment. It consists of a Corinthian 
column of solid silver, about two feet in altitude, surmounted by an arabesque 
ornament ; on the summit of which, is an equesterian model of Captain C. in 
full regimental costume, modelled after life in frosted silver, with great spirit and 
delicacy 

Sir Sidney Smith is recovering from a recent indisposition, to the delight of 
all his friends, and they are many at Paris 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Abercorn are considered to form the 
handsomest couple that have graced the circles of the great world, since the 
union of the late Hon. Colonel Howard with the sister of Earl Durham. 

Young Lavalette is just arrived in this country, on business of importance 

The subscription for Lafitte is going on swimmingly ; if the money writfen 
down should all be paid down, he will be richer than he ever really was. 


LATEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
The rage for the revival of old fashions is carried to the most extravagant 
length in Paris at the present moment. The brocaded silks, and other beautiful 
articles now seen in the Magazine Sante Anne, present perfect imitations of the 
| rich materials worn by the ladies of Louis XVth’s Court. We may <escribe a 
| few of these superb extravagancies ; one dress was of yellow satin covered with 
flowers and branches embroidered in silk of every colour ;—this embroidery was 
executed in a style of astonishing perfection. Another dress was of white 
Gros de Tours, covered with a Persian pattern, delicately painted by the hand 
In addition to these, a profusion of gauzes and satins embroidered in gold, silver, 
and coloured silks, presented a coup dail of unparalleled splendour 
At evening parties severa! ladies have recently worn dresses of Mousseline de 
lame with short sleeves, and corsages en pointe. When these musilins are of 
striped patterns, the strips are made to divide in the middle of the corsage, both 
behind and before, in the form of afan. This gives the waist a very slender 
appearance. These dresses have for the most part cashmere patterns, or sprigs, 
on a white ground 
| A much admired dress, lately worn by a lady of distinguished fashion, was 
composed of white moire, with a double mantilla of blonde on the shoulders : 
short sleeves with double sabots and manchetics of blonde 
Another elegant and becoming dress consisted of pearl-grey motre. 
| corsage en ponte, ornamented 














The 
with bows of rose coloured ribbon ; the lower bow 
| having long flowing ends. Theback also closed by three bows. Nauds de page 
|} on the shoulders. Long sleeves of white gaze lisse, confined by three bows ; 
| one at the arm-pit, one in the middle of the arm, and a third at the wrist The 
| corsage finished round the bosom, and the back by a drapery of gaze lisse, fast- 
ened in the middle by pink bows. A pink bow, or a branch of roses in the hair 
Head-dresses.—Bows for the hair are usually made of gauze ribbon, fringed 
with gold or silver. Pink and silver have a beautiful effect. These bows are 
separated by plaits of hair, and the ends descend on one side. Small crowns 
j are made of cogues of ribbon, which surround the bows or plaits of hair. These 
cogues are disposed so as to rise much higher on the one side than on the other 
At the opera we have marked several scarfs of black net, embroidered in gold 
Shawls, fchus and scarfs of black China crape, embroidered in coloured silk. 
| are much in favour, and appear almost to have superseded boas 
| of their patterns, and the 
elegant. 
Jewelry.—Ornaments, such as necklaces, earrings, bracelets, &c were per- 
| haps never so little worn by fashionable women as at present. On the other 
| hand, a profusion of jewelry is freque ntly displayed on the corsage and sleeves 
| of the dress. The draperies are confined on the shoulders and bosom by t 
of great value 


troduction of a new ornament in jewelry. It consists of a triple brooch, con- 


' The richness 
phancy of their texture, render them extremely 


yrooches 


Ankastroem draws his sword; | 


He receives a letter, informing him that his life | 


The prevalence of the corsage en pornte has given rise to the in- | 


May ii, 


nected by chains. ‘The first separates the folds at the top of the bosom, the se. 
cond is placed in the middle of the corsage, and the third at the extremity of the 
point. These brooches may Le of cameos, mosaic, or precious stones. We have 
seen one composed of three clusters of diamonds, set in the form of stars, and 
connected by smali chains, set with seed diamonds ; it was worn on a dress of 
puce coloured velvet, and the effect was most brilliant. These byouz are also 
made of pearls, torquoises, &c. They are called epingles de corsage, or eping les 
a "lAgnes Sorel 

At Drury Lane Theatre matters are much in the same state. The present 
spirited and honourable lessee wii] not renew his term, which will expire with 
the season. It is thought that Captain P. will be a loser by the three seasons he 
has had Drury Lane Theatte, to an amount little short of thirty thousand pounds. 
Report states, that there are already several candidates in the field for this thea. 
tre. Captain Gronow, of the Guards, is spoken of; a rich Baronet, on the part 
of Mr. James Wallack, the late stage-manager; also @ respectable trio, with 
John Harley, comedian, as leader. 

Almack’s.—A report hes been prevalent during the past week, such as we re- 
meinber to have been raised during the early stage of every season for the last 
five, that the downfall of fashion was consummated, and Almack’s (or the world) 
atanend! Nothing could be more unlikely,—nothing is more untrue. So"far 
from accepting a signal of dissolution from the peculiar state of the times, this 
little oligarchy of the female estate is likely to derive new stability and ample 
| warning from the fate of the various thrones and dominions crumbling around it. 
| It is with the conclave at Willis’s, as with Clan Alpine’s forest emblemn,— 

“ Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer they root them, the rader it blow ;” 
| and, whatever concessions may be wrung from King, Lords, and Commons, King 
street and its constitution remain unshaken. 

Madame Malibran arrived in Paris from Brussels a few days ago. She is, we 
understand, engaged to be in London on the Ist of April, and is to perform twelye 
| nights at the King’s Theatre. 

It is now settled that Knowles's new play is to be called the Wife ¢ Mantua. 
It is full of interest; the writing is powerful. Knowles, Warde, C. Kean, Ab- 
bott, Miss Ellen Tree, and Miss Sidney, are to play the principal characters. 
Knowles was so much pleased with Meadows’s admirable personation of the 
| character of Fathom, in the Hunchback, that he has been induced to write a part 
in his new play expressly for that rising comedian, 

It is generally expected that Mr. Edward Ellice, the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, will succeed Sir John as Secretary at War, as soon as the Coventry 
election petition shall have been disposed of by the House of Commons. Mr. 
Ellice bad a long interview at the Treasury yesterday ; but, down to a late hour, 
nothing further was known on the subject. 

Much difference of opinion prevails, respecting the probability of Sir J. C. Hob. 
house's re-election for the cityof Westminster ; but, so far as we have been ena- 
bled to learn, the chances are against him. A meeting of the electors, friendly 
to his interest, was to be held last night. In the interim, Sir George Murray and 
Col. Evans, have been mentioned as opponents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Coates are dwelling in this capital. T regret to say they 
have recently lost their only son and heir, a fine and promising child, eight years 
old.—Letter from Paris. 

Mr. J. W. Lake bas been chosen a member of the Royal and Universal Sta- 
tistical Society, at the recommendation of M. Cwsar Moreau, President, and the 
Due de Montmorency, one of its noble and numerous patrons. His most Gra- 
cious Majesty the King of Great Britain has graciously consented to become a 
protecteur of this excellent and most useful society, which boasts amongst its 
supporters most of the crowned heads in Europe. A most flattering and cour- 
teous letter, addressed to M. Moreau (its savant and indefatigable founder) by the 
Right Hon. Lord Palmerston, was read at the last reunion, and the intelligence 
of his Britannic Majesty’s gracious condescension was hailed with the most 
grateful appreciation by the illustrious members present. His Majesty is the first 
King of England who ever became the public patron of a society in France. 


The once grande Grandee of Spain, Don Manuel Godoy, Prince of Peace, is 
living very quietly in Paris. General Pepe is also tranquilly domiciliated amongst 
us ; and so is his Royal: Highness Duke Charles of Brunswick, who has lately 
made a most munificent donation to the poor. ‘The sot-disant liberals may ca- 
lumniate the aristocracy as they like; they may be liberal when they have some 
political or ambitious end in view, but compared with the illustrious of the land 
their pseudo-charity is all “ leather and prunella.” ‘This I particulaly remarked 
during the cholera, and other scenes of distress unconnected with politics. 
| | Alarming—most alarming reports are hourly circulated relative tothe Duchesse 
' de Berri. She is said to be dying by some, dead by others, while another party 
| pretends she is “ missing.’’ Many of the sincerest friends of Government think 
the Princess ought never to have been placed in so cruel a situation. What a 
| blight has a few brief years cast on her once “ high estate!” 
| Lord Bloomfield is expected in town in the course of a few days, on his re- 
| turn from his mission to Stockholm, at which court his Lordship has been the 

English minister ever since he ceased to be private secretary to the late King. 
| His Lordship will be succeeded by Lord Howard de Walden. 





Great preparations are making for the bringing out of the daughter of the late 

Lord Byron, who is to be presented at the next Drawing-room. The jewels 
| have been ordered of an eminent jeweller at the west end of the town. Re- 
| port in the fashionable circles speaks very highly of the accomplishments of this 
| young lady, who resembles her talented father in many of the finer qualities of 
| his mind. 

We are happy te learn, the Marchioness of Wellesley is recovering from her 
late indisposition. Her Ladyship not being sufficiently convalescent to attend 
| at the Drawing Room, left town yesterday for Windsor Castle. 





In the southern counties of Ireland business is completely at a stand, in con- 
sequence of the run upon the banks. We understand that upwards of a quarter 
| of a million of sovereigns has recently been forwarded to Ireland, by the Bank 
of England to meet the demands. 


| TAMBURINI THE VOCALIST. 

| This distinguished singer has terminated his engagement at the theatre Ita 
| lien, in Paris, and will shortly make his reappearance in London. The follow- 
ing biographical notice of him will probably be interesting to our musical read- 
ers :-— 

At the age of eighteen, Tamburini determined to leave his paternal home, and 
to seek his fortune by the exercise of his vocal talent. He left Faenza, his na- 
| tive place, without even bidding adieu to his friends, and proceeded to Bologna. 
| There he met with a theatrical manager, who was forming a Company for Cento, 
and who immediately engaged him. When the company commenced their per- 
formances, Tamburini was agreeably surprised at his own success. His light 
roulades and tours de force, which were executed with most astonishing brilliancy 
and precision, drew forth the rapturous plaudits of his auditors. 
| From Cento, Tamburini repaired to several other towns of Italy, in all of 
which he obtained lucrative engagements. He appeared with increasing success 
at Placenza, Florence, and Leghorn. In 1822, he visited Milan, where he mar- 
ried Maria Giotta, an admired young singer. 

Being at Trieste, during the Carnival time, he made a trip to Venice, merely 
for the purpose of seeing that remarkable city, and with the intention of return- 
ing immediately to fulfil his engagement at Trieste. However, on his arrival at 
Venice, he received a message from high authority, and he was conducted with 
all possible respect to the Opera, to perform in the presence of the Emperors of 

Austria and Russia and their courts. 
| ‘Tamburini next visited Palermo, where he spent two years. In that city, 4 
| singular custom prevails. On the last night of the Carnival, the public visit the 
theatres armed with trnmpets, drums, horns, bells, saucepans, frying-pans, «c. 
and with these instruments they perform a concert, whose harmony, as may natu- 
rally be supposed, is not very grateful to the ears of the dilletanti. The uproat 
is sometumes so great that the thunderbolts of Jupiter would be inaudible, and 
the formidable voice of Lablache is lost amidst the deafening storm. On the en- 
trance of Tamburini, in the opera of Elisa ¢ Claudio, he was greeted with a 
crash of the most frightful discord. Our virtuoso might have seized a trombone, 
in order to contend with some degree of advantage against his noisy antagonists, 
but he had recourse te a better stratagem. Having greeted the entrance of their 
favourite performer, the good people of Palermo stopped to take breath, that they 
might be enabled to salute his first cadence with a renewed peal of applause. 
Tamburini, finding that it was a day of licence, and conceiving it would be best 
to take the matter in good humour, began to sing his bass part in imitation of & 
female voice. The audience were much amused by this riposto te their attack. 
Tamburini’s falsetto is astonishing for its purity of tone, and in point of flexibility, 
it is even superior to his natural voice. The audience immediately laid aside 
their instruments of discord, to listen to the accents of the basso-cantante. Tam- 
| burini continued singing, in his falsetto, to the close of the first duo, and was listen- 
ed to with in’ense interest and delight. The audience readily made this concession 
to their favourite singer, who had so good-naturedly accepted their challenge 
But the other performers were not entitled to the same indulgence, and the up- 
roar commenced with renewed fury on the appearance of Madame Liparini, who 
played the part of Elisa. The actress unfortunately imagined that the noise 748 
intended as a personal insult to her; and her feelings were so hurt, that she 
fainted on the stage. She was immediately carried to her box, and, on her re- 
covery, she refused to resume her part, but immediately undressed and went 
home. 
The most comigue part of the affair was, that Tamburini immediately arrayed 





| himself in female dress, and finished the part of Elisa, in a style of excellence 
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h drew forth thundering peals of applause. This advenvure exalted him to | such request had been preferred. By and by, after some more topics of an ordi- | present, first among the nations of the world. [Cheers] The Right Hon. Ba- 
whic | ronet concluded by moving, «That it is the opinion of thie Committee thas 


kies: and, at the close of the opera, he was called for, and obliged to appear | nary sort had Leen discussed, he at length introduced the old subject of the Forty- 
ph : essive tumes. _. | Five, upon which both were alike well prepared to speak. A thousand delightful 
ath Tamburini excited a similar degree of admiration and astonish- | recollections then rushed upon the minds of the frends, and, inthe rising tide of 
3 ‘by auperseding Madame Boccabadati, in a cavatina, which that lady re- | ancient feeling, ali distinction of borrower and lender was soon lost. Pitcatnie 
ment, by » Tamburini executed the cavatina in a style of wonderful perfec- | watched the time when Grant was fully mellowed by the conversation, to bring in 
a ae a profusion of fuerttori and bold and brilliant cadenzas a few compliments upon his (Grant's) own particular achievements. He expia- 
= two years of triumphant success at Naples, Tamburini visited London | teg upon the bravery which his friend had shown at Preston, where he was the | 
¥ bao mt afterwards was engaged in Paris, where he made his first appear- | first man to go up to the cannon ; on which account he made out that the whole 
a October His recent performance of Don Giovanni has attracted crowded | victory, so influential upon the Prince's affairs, was owing to no other than Col- 
=e = to the Theatre Italien. quhoun Grant, now writer te the signet, Gavinioch’s land, Lawnmarket, Edin- 
aaa THE JACKALL'S FEAST. | burgh. He also adverted to the boldness Mr. Grant had displayed in chasing a 
. ‘ f Alr By the author of Vivian Grey. band of recreant dragoons from the field of battle up to the very gates of Edin. | 
" yt ae eek fi ae Blood on Alroy’s faithful steed—a | burgh Castle; and further, upon the dexterity which he subsequently displayed in | 
a wn cannot fail to excite comparison with Byron’s Dogs of Cormth: | making his escape from the town. “ Bide a wee,” said Mr. Grant, at this stage | 
description _ eature steals through the black and broken rocks. Ha, ha! | of the conversation, “ till I gang ben the house.” He immediately returned with 
- — et aoe afar the rich corruption of the courser’s clay. Sudden- | the sum Pitcalnie wanted, which he said he now recollected having left over for | 
the poues ~~? steals, and stops, and smells. Brave banquetting ] ween to- | some time in the shottles of his private desk Pitcalnie took the money, conti 
y ae en goodly company Jackall and Fox, and marten cat, hasten ye | nued the conversation for some time longer, and then took an opportunity of de- | 
nig J ? 





27,000 men, including marines, should he voted for the service of the navy for 
the 13 lunar months ending the 31st of March, 1934 

Mr. YORKE said that the statement which he had made with regard to the 
want of sufficient stores at Portsmoath had been made from ocular inepection ; 
and that the stores of which the Right Hon. Baronet produced the return must 
have been placed in some quarter where he could not see them. He avouded to 
make mach comment on the estimates, becagse they were, in his mind, highly 
satisfactory. (Hear, hear } 

Sir EDWARD CODRINGTON said he believed that the dock-vyarde were 
in & greater state of efficiency at the present moment than at any previous period. 
{Hear, hear.) With regard to the outery against pensions, it arose from their 
having been improperly bestowed. He coukl assure the House that the way in 
which pensions were bestowed created a feeling of groat dissatisfaction h- 
out the service. The late Secretary of the Admiralty was entitled at the of 
five years’ service to retire with a pension of £1,500 a-year { Hear, hear} 
Now, he asked the House on what ground could the grant of such a large pen- 
sion as that be justified’ [Cheers.) He did not think that the circumstance 


re morning's break shall call the vulture to his feast, and rob ye of your | parting. When he came back to his friends, every one eagerly asked, “ What | of that gentleman having been in the receipt of a great iacoma when in office 
now e . 


mht) 


| success t’—** Why, there's the money,” said he; “where are my bets t’—* In- 
rey : 3 ' } hie '” ave . onan * he | ‘ } 7 , 
P The jackal! lapped the courser's blood, and moaned with exquisite delight. | credible !” every one exclaimed; “ how, in the name of wonder, did you get it 


And ina moment, @ faint bark was heard in the distance. And the jackall Sout of him! Did ye cast glamour in his een !’—Pitcalnie explained the plan he 
ATK ° 


. { the ribs, and again burst into a shriek of mournful | bad taken with his friend ; adding, with an expressive wink, “ This forty's made 
pooled me boRemenns Se - | out o° the battle of Preston; bat stay a wee, lads; I’ve Fa’kirk i’ my pouch yet 
ayy their quick tramp! First six, and then three, galloping with ungodly | —by my faith, I wadna gie it for auchty !"—Scottish Jesis and Anecdotes 
glee. And a marten cat came rushing down from the woods ; but the jackalls, | ere 


fierce in their number, drove her away, and there she stood without the circle, | Eniperial Parliament, 


panting, beautiful, and baffled, with her white teeth, and glossy skin, and spark- 
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ling eyes of rabid rage. , ; 
“ Suddenly, as one of the half-gorged jackalls retired from the main corpse, | 4 axe eernenies 
jragging along a stray member by some still palpitating nerves, the marten cat | THE NA , MATES, 
oe t her enemy, carried off his prey, and rushed into the woods. Sir JAMES GRAHAM, in rising to propose the navy estimates, said that he 
i. aa “ oi of va (De h woke a lion from his lair. His mighty form, | hardly needed to impress upon the House the importance of the subject which 
deg spore? ona distant eminence, his tail flowed like a serpent. He he was about to submit to their consideration, as it was the first vote connected 
pre e aac iackalls trembled, and immediately ceased from their banquet, | With the great and expensive establishments of the country, and as one of the 
poem wh he = in the direction of their sovereign’s voice. He advanced: grand points to which the constituencies of the country had urged the attention 
a a nea en They retired; he bent his head, examined the car- | of their representatives was a strict attention to economy in all the expenses 
pdb purer rodent potors and instantly quitted it with royal disdain | of the state. [Hear, hear.] He had no hesitation in declaring that his Majesty's 
The Tas a ain oeflected seen their garbage. The lion advanced to the | Government had done, and were determined to do, their utmost in promoting a 
Bint nw ts fenk He beheld a man. His mane rose, hie tail was wildly agi- | reduction of the expenditure in this, as well as in other departments of the 
i i ch woke | public service ; and it did appear to him, that such reductions would be much 
tated, he bent over the sleeping Prince, he uttered an awful roar, whi ether elibaied’ thasech ‘the ve Pik aieasie oe tad enneative Yams Wr the 
Alroy. POETRY OF THE JEWS | immediate instramentality of that House, acquainted as the executive must be 


mo. : with all the various details of the subject, and responsible as it was for the proper 
The character of every nation is porhene best wy os pes rt performance of the duty that devolved upon it ’ Before he proceeded 16 thes 
poetry. The national pee vd me 7" ad nee oe pics hore oge of | particular estimates, he would beg to refer to what had been already done in the 
dissimilar then is thet of : a BOGY. 5 _ = ae - fh Bpiccx The way of economy It appeared, from the report of the Finance Committee of 
| me pgarc hy aS Sane ee 6 bea OY cue thaadeteriotie of them- | 1828, that the average expenditure of the country for the five years preceding 
> , ’ d ’ 7 © . as 7 "y « ” Qe > " J 
ewis seeped of that sublime Theocracy which principally constituted their | 1827 was £55,744,863. Of this sum £35,952,820. arose from the interest of 
selves, an y : h ) ev tic emanation. | the national debt, the civil list, pensions not included in the civil list, and half- 
government, and under the influence of which issued every poetic le. | pay and superaanuations, from which the Government had not the power to make 
Ths pony I fe pera rere Phage 847 re porn eee ta diutihives | any reductions. The total sum, therefore, out of which reductions could be 
unpropped and unencambered by any fictitious r 7 . or my . p= inde 6 | made, was £20,000,000., and of this sum not less than £4,000,000. had since 
language, is its great imperial gheeneterieht “a ce, W “ ys oe. ~ been saved. In the year 1827 the expenses of the army and navy amounted to 
this regard next to Judea, stands next “fn long interve 3 " 4 tee os | £16,205,212. ; last year to £13,805,000. Since the present Government had 
Hesivd, nor Zschylus, the sublimest teve se pa. or ry i hd men, | Coe into office every effort had been made by himseif and his colleagues to 
they are in their sentiments and oe we nh SN The w rm r, 1 ciah Ezekiel, | Teduce the expense of the army and navy The savings in the naval depart- 
can enter into competition with the ¥ nd ae fon od i 7 ore tions of ment alone last year had amounted to £1,000,000. ; and there would be a further 
and qoremniah, — mare Tv aon 7 wr vhees isioh dntas daliene | saving this year of £220,500. The saving would, however, ultimately be still 
a seg Hiss steal the tongue “touched with live coal | eater, for they had been obliged in many cases to grant superannuations, and 
can rely 4 na 1 nat , | a8 those fell in the public would be benefitted, the reduction being permanent, 
from the hand of Seraphim.” ‘The sublimity of Homer appears but a temporary 
and impetuous flight, ever tending inevitably earthwards ; that of Toaiah H * | to another point. He had been attacked by the Hon. Member for Middlesex 
self-sustained, continued, and majestic soaring, ne or M ihe ~ | (Mr. Home) for not doing enough, and by the Hon. Member fot Cambridgeshire 
exultation over the fallen glory of the King of Babylon—his peg scot Ty "4 | for doing too much. With regard to the latter charge, the Hon. and Gallant 
power and majestic operations “ the Almighty—tis eg se rym b “ * | Member had stated that the stores had been improperly reduced. His words 
and Damascus, exceed in awed gi tied ae aces pe th an oe wala Ken. were—* He had seen the dock yards at Portsmouth some weeks ago, and he saw 
His sublime yet satirical contrast 0 the Go 2 f ave Ay phirs ; 4 NC. , Shee. | that they had been swept quite clean, so much so, indeed, that if a first-rate man 
pce fo pon thee rr a Gooshs in lanka auathy wilting ‘Gaagh | of war had come in to refit, he doubted whether she would have a topmast or 
muah less me yo J ’ 5 ‘ . oe 9 » " aleme » (S ire 
inferior to pee of less dignity than sublimity, yet entitling the writer to at least | ay re a Falg oo ce h fron srg oe oor cohen on Ke Bs mn 
the second rank, The lyric poetry of the Hebrews is excellent. The classic TW Pet Lm Dt 5 ra ate | y ‘t py rahe 7 bendy: ¥ . ~y Pa 
reader is disappointed in his perusal of the writings of Pindar ; the Roman lan- | Snowe Pepacue — + we A oy er a ae re | td te rn by am 
guage possesses no sublime lyric poetry. In David we have beauty of sentiment, pan Fi bine 45 UR os eae: FF aot ree a ne po Vi "40 
tenderness, sublimity ; and these are at times mixed up (as in Psalms 8th and or tr Ak te mis pe = fe dt gg oS es is ‘i ney yes 
19th) with a divine spirit of philosophy peculiar to himself, and of which no 39 - anil fitted 2 ny ” tit a t Wes sol rs 198. chain ahs 68. It 
traces are to be found in any ethical poet. In short, the Bible, considered as a | * ts Mss svc SS ee ae a aay pe « ’ 8 , 
o« $ best treasure of poetic | 2/8 appeared, that there were the following quantities of other stores :—Boats, 
ea sage te | cote te porphin ed iced eeuad cancd ot criti 138 ; water tanks, 3613; cables and cordage, 1053 tons; hemp, 2794 tons ; 
erature ; an ‘ > ‘ 5 ' - M ss. ; " arrels: Eng , e 
tle that in cepartion as aman possesses a true relish for the higher beauties | C20V#5%; 7638 bolts ; pat, 3626 barrels ; pitch, 880 rye English fom i r, 
of writing, and has endeavoured to gratify and refine that taste by extensive | 4802 loads ; elm, 703 loads ; foreign oak and teak, 12, 430. it; ok mre 
di in the same proportion will he praise, and the more frequently recur to, | spars for hand-masts, 1692 ; dock deals, 5127 ; ordinary, 41,439. It was true that 
ey oS ay tee P . be found mal d sub- | there were more victualling stores consumed in the last year than purchased, but 
that book, wherein, above all other books, is to be found most simplicity and sub- the fact was to be explained in this way. There was a large quantity of salt 
limuty.— Laterary Journal, aid provisions kept in store for the army and navy, in which, from being kept too 
The Chancellor in a Watch House.—Among the many incidents which occur | long, the public suffered frequently a great loss. So much of that description of 
in my reminiscences of Brougham in those halcyon days, I may mention one. | store had not been purchased in the last year. He would also mention other 
A party of us had supped at the rooms of ‘Dr. Parry, the brother of the cir- articles of stores in the purchase of which a reduction had been made in 
cumnavigator. After supper, as we were crossing the South Bridge, we chanced | consequence of the consumption of such stores being in no degree propor- 
to be witnesses of a very disgraceful scene—a mob of idle scoundrels (most of | tioned with the large supply of them that was actually in store, The Right Hon 
them bakers) beating an unfortunate woman with a brutal ferocity. It was im- | Bart, then specified certain articles of stores the supply of which actually in store 
possible to stand by and not make some attempt towards her deliverance. The when he came into office was, judging from their average annual consumption, 
tumult, in place of abating by our interference grew frightful. All the watch- | j,, one instance calculated for 33 years’ consumption ; in another instance for 67 
men within hail were about our ears in an instant, and, in return for our chivalry, years; in athird instance for 505 years; and ina fourth instance for no less a 
lodged us all fast in the watchhouse. ‘The Chancellor probably never found him- | period than 808 years. {Cries of hear, hear.) If the Hon. Member for Cam- 
self in a position less congenial to his taste and habits; but, even here, a mind bridgeshire would say that the articlesto which he referred,—iron hooks, bats, 
so avaricious of knowledge was not 4 be unemployed. Among our associates | & > were an unfair specimen upon the subject, he would refer him to the article 
in this vile prison, which was filled with the refuse of both sexes, an old soldier of salt provisions, to which he had already alluded. He would just mention an 
sat cowering over the embers of a fire that “ taught light to counterfeit a gloom.” | instance with regard to that description of stores to show how, by over-purchasing, 
He had campaigned it in the American war; and with this hero our embryo | 4}, public were finally losers. He found, on looking back to the year 1816, that 
candidate for the Woolsack picked up an acquaintance, and continued during the in that year there was serviceable salt meat sold by anction out of the navy 
whole space of our curance, extracting all he could on the favourite theme of | .:or0s to the amount of 10.357 tierces, which fetched £22,662. It might have 
his martial exploits. ‘The names of the several officers under whom he served, | jon very well if there was too much of that provision in store at the time to 
the amount of the forces opposed to each other in particular engagements, the | .4}) jr out, though it would have been much more advantageous to the public that 
scenes of battles, position of the combatants, skill of the manceuvres, advantages, | i+ had pot been bought at ail. He found, however, on referring to a subsequent 
reverses, in short, every thing that was likely or not likely to come within the | period of the same year, that 13,000 tierces had been purchased for the navy at 
veteran's ken, was asked and responded to. So passed our night, until it pleased | 4 oct of £68,250, this making a loss to the public upon the transaction of no 
Aurora to leave her saffron couch, when, through Brougham’s interference, we | jo., a sum than £45,588. He would now proceed to another point. The ex- 
Mari rey rey hs Sophia may - delivery, by an order from the Police | pense of half pay was very justly complained of. Since they came into office, 
aathdine Sar ba pon be = hear ere | oa vr pies eae beat se | they had reduced the half pay £41,643. They had strictly acted upon the prin- 
J ciple of filling twoof every three vacancies out of the half pay list. As com- 


blood nor battery, was not likely very seriously to damp the joy of our liberation. | plaints had been made by the Hon. Member for Middlesex of sufficient reduc- 
—Sir Brooke Faulkner's Visit to Germany. 


tiovs not being made in the navy, especially ina time of peace, he would jost 

COLQUHOUN GRANT. state to the House what was the total number of ships of war possessed by this 
A JACOBITE ANECDOTE. | cuuntry at present, cofmpared with two antecedent periods. In doing so, he felt 
Colquhoun Grant, who, when a young man, had signalized himself in the army | no apprehension at communicating such information, as there was no naval power 
of Prince Charles, afterwards settled down into the cool and decorous citizen. | in the world of which this country might be afraid. The two periods that he 
As one of the numerous and respectable class of Writers to the Signet, he is said | took were 1778 and 1793. In 1778 the total number of vessels which we pos- 
to have exerted the pen to as good effect as he had formerly played the sword ; | sessed was 440; the total number which we now, in 1433, was 348, being 92 
and in advanced age, he was noted as a man who both knew how to acquire mo- | less than in 1778; the total number of vessels of war we possessed in 1793 was 
ney, and how to preserve it when it was acquired. There is something melan- 488, more than we possessed at the present moment. The Right Hon. Baronet 
choly, and not altogether agreeable, in the idea, that the same mind which had | added, that though the number of vessels was less, the proportion of vessels of 
been filled with chivalrous fervour in the campaign of 1745, should have subse- | q larger rate had been greatly increased, and that the number of men necessary 
quently devoted its growing energies to the composition of law papers, and the | to be employed was also much greater. He would just mention what was the 
acquisition of filthy lucre. Yet, that he never became altogether insensible to present naval force of France, Russia, and America. France, at the present 
the enthusiasm which excited his youth seems to be proved by the following | time, had 31 sale of the line, and 37 frigates; Russia, 96 sail of the line, and 
anecdote. 23 frigates ; and America, 8 sail of the line, and 10 frigates. It would be per- 
Mr. Ross of Pitcalnie, representative of the ancient and noble family of Ross, | ceived, then, from this statement, that this country had nothing to apprehend 
had, like Colquhoun Grant, been out in the Forty-Five, and consequently lived | from her inferiority in her maritime force. The Hon. Member for Middlesex 
on terms of intimate friendship with that gentleman. Pitcalnie, however, had | bad said that at the present time, ina period of profound peace, there was no 
sition of a fortune ; and | reasons for keeping up sach a naval establishment. He altogether differed from 





rather devoted himself to the dissipation than the acqui 


while Mr. Grant lived as a wealthy writer he enjoyed little better than the cha- | that Hon. Member. He thought there were many reasons for our doing so— 
racter of a broken laird. This unfortunate Jacobite was one day in great distress, | reasons involving such grave and important considerations as these—whether our 
for want of the sum of forty pounds, which he could not prevail upon any of his | commerce with the East Indies should be guarded—whether British interests in 
friends to lend to him, all of them being aware of hts execrable character a8 2 | South America should not be protected—whether our trade with our North 
debtor. At length he informed some of his companions that he believed he should | American colonies and the West Indies should not be defended from molestation 
get what he wanted from Colquhoun Grant; and he instantly proposed to make | —whether it was not for the interests of this country, and the interest of her 
the attempt. All who heard him scoffed at the idea of his squeezing a subsidy commerce, that our naval superiority in the Mediterranean, the scene of so many 
from so close-fisted a man, and some even offered to lay bets against its possi- | of our triumphs, should not be maintained,—whether, in fine, it was not the best 
bility. Mr. Ross accepted the bets, and lost no time in applying to his old bro- | policy to keep up at the same time at home a moderate well-equipped force, the 
ther-in-arms, whom he found immured in his chambers, half a dozen flight of | existence of which, while it evinced no desire upon our parts to inflict injury 
steps up Gavinloch’s land, in the Lawnmarket. The conversation commenced, upon our neighbours, was the surest mode of preventing the infliction of injury 
with the regular common-places, and for a long time Pitcalnie gave no hint that | upon ourselves. (Hear, hear] It was upon the maintenance of her naval 
he was suing in forma pauperis. At length he slightly hinted the neces-| power that this country depended for her national character, her national ex- 
sity under which he lay for a trifle of money, and made bold to ask if Mr.| istence. Let but her naval superiority be ence lost, and owing to her insular 
Grant could help him in a professional way. “What a pity, Pitcalnie,” | position, and to other circumstances, she could no longer maintain her present 
— the writer, “you did not apply yesterday! I sent all the loose money I | high rank in the social system,—she must necessarily fall into the place of a 

ad to the bank just this forenoon It is, for the present, quite beyond redemp- | second rate power. On the other hand, if we maintain our navy as it ought to 
tion.” —* Oh, no matter,” said Pitcalnie, and continued the conversation, as if no | be maintained, we have nothing to fear; England must always be what she is at 





while the superannuation was only temporary. He would now proceed to advert | 





was any reason for giving him a large annual allowance on his retirement. 
[ Hear, hear.) He repeated, he knew not what right the government had to give 
that gentleman so large a retiring allowance. (Hear, hear.) But thie was not 
| all. He found that Miss Rosamond Croker also received out of the public purse 
| £300 a-year. (Hear, hear} Now, he would state a case to the House, to 
| which he begged to cali their serious attention. It was the case of a lady, the 
sister of three distinguished officers, all of whom died while engaged in the ac- 
tive service of their country. She was left with the children of one of her 
brothers to provide for, and she was also obliged to contribute to the support of 
an aged father; yet not one farthing did the Government, even after repeated 
appheations, grant to that lady, in consileration of the services of her gallant 
relation, until his present Majesty was appointed Lord High Admiral, when by 
his kindness she was put in possession of £54 a-year. Now he begged to put 
| the case of this young lady in contrast with that of Mise Rosamond Croker. 
| [Cheers] The rule seemed to have been to give the largest pensions where 
the least services had been performed ; but he hoped the contrary principle would 
| be acted opon im that reformed Parliament. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GOULBURN rose to defend his absent frend, whom the gallant Admiral 
has attacked with most uncalled for and reprehensible severity. [Hear, hear } 
No professional zeal, however praiseworthy, warranted the aspersions of the 
gallant officer. ‘Though Mr. Croker was a mere civilian, it was but fair that no 
statements should be made concermng him not founded on strict trath and jus- 
tice. It was allowable in the gallant officer to institute any compansons he 
pleased between the salary of a Secretary of the Admiralty and an Admiral’s 
pay ; but it was not fair to represent Mr. Croker’s pension as. derived solely 
from five years’ service. [Hoar, hear.] Every person in that House and in 
the country kmew that Mr. Croker had filled the oflice—one of great trust, labour, 
and responsibility—during 23 years, during nine of which the country was in- 
volved in @ tremendous war, which called for the untiring zeal of every public 
functionary. 

Sir E. CODRINGTON had made bis statement respecting Mr, Croker’s pen- 
sion on the authority of the official list of the pensions in which Mr. Croker's 
pension was mace to appear as the result of but five years’ service. (Hear. 
He knew very well that Mr. Croker was much longer in the Admiralty, God 
knows, neither he nor any other officer m the navy could help knowing and feeling 
that that Right Hon. gentiernan was many, very many, years in that office. — 
| (Hear, and a jaugh, } 

Mr. HUME could not, for the soul of him, see on what ground ministers could 
justify their keeping such an enormous amountof naval force. We were at 
peace with the world, so that the only justification was the protection of our 
commerce; but surely such a force was not required for that purpose. America 
| possessed a commerce very nearly equal to ours, and yet six vessels of war 
were found to efliciently protect the American flag all over the world, while we 
| kept up a force of 118 fully equipped sail of the line, exclusive of transports, 
| to protect our commercial navy. [Hear.] Would not half this force be suffi- 
cient for the purpose! He did not call upon them to at once reduce the naval 
expenditure to ite amount in 1792, before the war, but to act on the recommen- 
dations of the fiance committee of 1917, and adapt the amount to a state of 
peace and commensurately with their enormous taxation. As a steptowards this 
desirable end, he would propose, as an amendment, that the present vote be re- 
duced from 27,000 seamen to 20,000, a force at least equal to the wants of the 
country. 

Mr. GUEST did not think the circumstances of the country would admit of 
a reduction to the extent proposed by the Hon. Member tor Middlesex, and there- 
fore could not vote for his amendment. . He should have no objection lo reduce 
the number by 2000 men 

‘The Committee then divided.—For Mr. Hume's amendment, 44; against it, 
347; majority, 303 

Mr. HUME proposed an amendment to reduce the vote then before the Com- 
mittee, £955,220 for the wages of seamen, by the sunof £6910. His amend, 
ment was solely directed against the marines’ sinecures—namely, the offices of 
general, major-general, and colonels (4) of marines, whose salaries amounted te 
£6910 168. 8d. These were undeniable sinecures, so that those who voted in 
| the majority against him on a former occasion, on the pretext that the proper 
time would be when the specific votes for sinecures came before them, were 
bound to vote now for this touchstone amendment. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said that the offices alluded to did not fairly fall under the 
designation of sinecures. ‘These marine appointinents were filled by naval men, 
as best acquainted with the discipline necessary to be kept up on board men- 
of-war 

Lord EBRINGTON said that he would vote for the original motion, because 
he thought that offices of honour and emolument when bestowed deservedly, as 
he believed them to be in the present instance, were the best and cheapest mode 
of rewarding public service. 

Mr. O'DWYER said that on every side the people were demanding a reduc- 
tion of taxation, and yet, whenever any proposition for economy was submitted 
to the House, Ministers were always prepared with an excuse for not adopting it. 
{Hear.} He wished to know when the system of redoction was to commence ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM stated, in reply to the Hon, Member, that the system of re- 
duction commenced Jast year, when the pr t administration reduced the esti- 
mates to the extent of £2,100,000 and it had been continued in the present 
year, for the estimates for the navy and army now upon the table exhibited o 
reduction of nearly £500,000 as compared with those of last year. [Hear.} 

Mr. HERRLIES said that as an crroneous impression might be created by the 
statement of the Right Hon. Baronet, that the system of reduction commenced 
last year, he begged to inform the House that the Duke of Wellington's adminis- 
tration reduced the estimates to the extent of nearly £3,000,000 in one year. 
{ Hear. } 

The Committee then divided, and the numbers were :—For the amendment, 
83; against it, 223; majority, 140. ‘The original vote was then agreed to. 

Honse of Commons, March 27, 
ARMY ESTIMATES. 

The House then resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Sir J.C. HOBHOUSE then rose and aid, there was one reason why his 
statement should differ little from that made last year, namely, that for seve- 
ral years a gradual diminution of expenditure had been taking place in the depart- 
ment over which he presided, and which necessarily prevented him from making 
any flourishing statement. It was, however, his good fortune to be able to state, 
| that in the estimates which he held in his hand, in spite of many obstacles, aricing 
frorn existing circumstances, there would be found a decrease of expenditure on 
several items, and the total of that decrease on the last year would be found to 
amount to the sum of £206,712 8s. 2d. He would certainly own that the de- 
crease in the number of men in effective service was not so large as he should 
have wished, and would confess that there were nearly the same number of men 
now in the army as last year. The estimate would be found to be the smallest 
since 1820 Since that year, an annual decrease of expenditure, to the amount 
of £276,000 had taken place, and therefore it could not be expected that there 
should take place any large decrease of expenditure for the current year. ‘The 
forces of the present year were 99,419 at home and abroad, exclusive of India. 
The difference between the last year and this was, that there were 4092 men 
less in Great Britain, but he was unhappily compelled to state, that it had been 
found absolutely necessary to make an addition to the forces in Ireland of 3778 
men In different colonies abroad there was an addition of 571, with the excep- 
tion of India, but taken as a whole calculation, there was 2 diminution of our 
forces. He did not by any means consider that there were any circumstances in 
the state of the country which would justify a diminution of the forces from the 
number voted last year. He trusted that he had made out a sufficient case for 
the house. If any gentleman felt any constitutional jealousy with respect to 
keeping up & standing army, he put it to them, whether this suspicion or fear 
was any longer reasonable, now that the army was under the controwl of the true 
representatives of the people’ ‘The Right Hon. Secretary then moved a vote of 
89,419 men forthe army for 1833. 

Mr. HUME eaid—The effective force of this year would cost more by £56,000 
than the force at any time under the Wellington administration. was 
much greater room for reduction than was proposed in the estimate. He had no 
doubt that the starmding army might safely be reduced from 89,000 to 60,000. 
Mr. H._ concluded by moving “ That the land forces be reduced to 81,164 men,” 
being the establishment maintained by the Duke of Wellington. 

Major BEAUCLERK seconded the amendment. 
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Lord ALTHORP said, with regard to the remarks of the Hon Member for | 
Middieserx, he would retmind the House, that the question was not whether the 
umber of men to be voted should be more or less, but whether the number of 
the army a8 proposed by the Government was more than sufficient to maintain 
the peace of the kingdom, and secure the property of his Majesty's subjects. 
Every one must see that the state of the Colonies was at present very danger- 
ous, and thatet would soon be necessary to come to some definite conclusion re- 
garding them, and he did not think it was when approaching that cunclusion, they 
ought to diminish the force in them. Then, with regard to Ireland, he would 
ask, ws this the time to reduce the force in that country, when they found it ne- 
eessary to come to Parliament to ask for additiona! powers in order to enable them 
to maintain peace with it! (Hear, hear.) He would therefore say that, looking 
to the state of the Colonies and of Ireland, he did not think that the present was 
a time when the Government could venture to reduce the number of the forces. 


bate and division were to take place on the grant of money —Adjourned. 
March With. 
SIR E. CODRINGTON.—EXPLANATION 
Si: R. PEEL rose to make an explanation in answer to the accusation of Sir E. 
Codrington yesterday. When that gallant officer had, without any notice what- 
ever, direct or indirect, for at least three years, charged him with having uttered 
statements respecting his professional conduct not consistent with fact and eqity, 
he felt it due to the House, to himself, and to the gallant officer hunself, to ab- 
stain from reply till he had carefully adverted to the faets of the case. He told 
the gallant officer, that if, on inquiry, he should discover that he had given ut- 
terance to any expression calculated to wound, or had spoken of him in a spirit 
not consistent with strict justice, he should be prepared, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time, to perform that act of tardy justice which he should have been 
giad to have performed sooner. [Hear] But he felt also, that in the same pro- 
portion that he should be prepared to redress an injury and repair an injustice, if 
it should be found that he had spoken in a spirit at variance with justice and 
equity—he should be prepared to vindicate and defend to the uttermost him con- 
duct if wrongly questioned. (Hear, hear.) The gallant officer told them asa 
reason for the long delay in bringing forward his case, that he despaired of jus- 
tice—redress save at the hands of a reformed Parliament. Perhaps it was for 
this reason also that the gallant officer did not think it necessary to give him any 
intimation of his intention to bring it forward even ina reformed Parliament 
Sir E. CODRINGTON begged to remind the Right Hon. Baronet, that he had 
written to Lord Meiville, the then First Lord of the Admiralty, the moment he 
saw in Galignani’s Messenger the extract from the Mirror of Parlhament report 
of the Right Hon. Baronet's speech, contradicting the Right Hon. Baronet’s 
statement, with the understanding that Lord Melville would communicate his 
contradiction to the Right Hon. Baronet, his colleague, After that he mentioned 
the circumstance to Mr. William Peel 
Sir R. PEEL.— What time was that * 
Sir E. CODRINGTON,—I do not now exactly remember the exact time. 
y impression is, that it is not three years ago ; but I cannot speak positively. 
Sir R. PEEL appealed to the House, whether the impression conveyed by the 
o~ officer's statement last night was not, that he had communicated with Mr. 
. Peel on the subject recently. [Hear, and * No.”} At least, most certain- 
ly, that was his (Sir KR. Peel's) impression. Well, the gallant officer had at last 
brought forward his charge—confident of justice and redress from that reformed 
Parliament. He could tell the gallant officer that he did not appeal to that re- 
formed Parliament with more confidence than he did. He cared not that the 
tribunal was a reformed Parliament, for he knew that he was addressing an as- 
sembly of English gentlemen who, as such, would be incapable of permitting 
themselves to be for a moment influenced from dealing out impartial justice—no 
matter how strenuous might have been his opposition to the reform bill, no mat- 
ter how opposed their party and political feelings. (Cheers.] The question then 
‘was, not what might have appeared in Galignani's paper as his sentiments re- 
specting the gallant officer's conduct on a particular occasion, but whether—and 
he appealed to the gallant officer himself—whether this was not the real point or 
question at issue between them :—He in the exercise of his duty asa minister 
of the Crown did make a statement in his place in Parliament inconsistent with 
fact, and bearing hard upon the gallant officer's professional conduct. { Hear, 
hear.] This was the question between them [“ hear” from Sir Edward Codring- 
ton], and in discussing it he would dismiss all petty cavils respecting mere ver- 
bal expressions. [{Hear.} The statement alluded to by the gallant officer was 
made by him on the 3d April, 1928, very nearly five years ago. It was on the 
face of it not very easy for him to remember the precise words uttered by him on 
that occasion; and he had no other means of refreshing his recollection, except 
the contemporary publications of the proceedings in Parliament. He had that 
morning carefully examined those publications,—indeed had taken more pains to 
ascertain what he was alleged to have said that on any other occasion within his 
remembrance. The point simply was, whether he (Sir R. Peel) was or was not 
& correct interpreter of the sentiments of bis Majesty's Government. At an early 
period of the session the question was raised by the Hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster (Sir J. Hobhouse), whether the gallant Admiral was entitled to the thanks 
of Parliament for the battle fought by him at Navarino ; and he (Sir Robt. Peel) 
was, in the discharge of his duty, obliged to oppose the mot But he appealed 
to the House whether he opposed it in a temper that indicated any indisposition 
on hie part to do justice tothe gallant Admiral. He placed his opposition to the 
motion on such grounds that the Right Hon. Baronet, the Member for Westmin- 
ster, declared that he felt no difficulty in withdrawing it, and he appealed to the 
testimony of his political opponents, in the perfect confidence that it would con- 
firm his statement, that in opposing the motion he manifested no temper, nor tone, 
which could warrant the belielf that he was actuated by any hostile or illiberal 
feeling towards the gallant Admiral. (Hear, hear.] But on the 3d of April, 1828, 
@ question was put to him by Sir Robert Wilson, his answer to which was the 
more immediate cause of the observations which the gallant Admiral last night 
applied to him. About that time a report, which created a great feeling of indig- 
nation, reached this country, that the wreck of the Turco-Egyptian fleet had ar- 
rived at Alexandria, having on board a considerable number of Greek slaves, 
‘who were taken to the markets of the place and sold. In consequence of the 
intimation that part of the population of the Morea was to be transported to 
Egypt having been conveyed to the British Government, orders were sent out 
from this country, and in consequence of these orders, an officer, who was an ho- 
nour to his profession, and whose joss his country, as well as his immediate con- 
nexions, must deeply deplore,—he mean Captain Spencer,—was despatched to 
Torahim Pacha, with instructions to state, that if Ibrahim Pacha intended to car- 
ry on the war in euch a barbarous way, England would interfere with a naval 
force to ~~ an act 80 Inconsistent with the principles of common humanity. 
He (Sir R. Peel) then went on to state—* that instructions had been given to 
the British Admiral before the battle took place, and these instructions were con- 
sequently still in force, by which the British fleet was directed to prevent any 
movement whatever of the Egyptian force, with this exception only, that if any 
attempt were made to remove the Egyptian army from the Morea, every facility 
should be afforded for the execution of such an attempt; but it was perfectly un- 
understood that the Egyptian forces only were to be removed; and that any attempt 
at removing any portion of the population of the Morea was to be resisted.” 
Now what period of time elapsed before instructions on this point were convey- 
ed to the gallant admiral! It must be recollected by the House that no in- 
structions could be sent to the gallant admiral which were not addressed to the 
three commanders of the combined fleet ; and before that could be done, it was 
necessary to hold a conference and prepare a protoco!. Not having the docu- 
ments at present in his possession, he did not know whether the Egyptian fleet 
sailed from Navarino on the 27th Deceniber, or whether that was the day on 
which it arrived at Alexandria, but he found that a conference was held on the 
12th of March, doubtless immediately upon the receipt of the intimation of the 
landing of a portion of the Greek population at Alexandria. At that conference 
instructions were sent to the admirals commanding the combined squadron in the 
Levant, expressly referring to the accounts received from Alexandria, and direct- 
ing them not again to allow the transportation of any portion of the Greek peo- 
ple, to set at liberty any Greek captives they might find on board Turkish vessels, 
and to send them to some part of Greece not in the occupation of the enemy 
Thus, while vindicating the Government from blame, he also said, that he cast 
po censure on the Gallant Admiral for not carrying into effect his instructions 
because he knew the physical powers of the fleet were cramped by the battle of 
Navarino. The Gallant Admiral last night complained that he (Sir R. Peel) 
had stated that despatches were sent out to him immediately after the arnval of 
the intelligence of the transportation of the Greek population to Egypt. In 
none of the reports to which he had alluded did he find any mention of that cir- 





For metance, he had seen it stated in the papers of this morning that the Gallant 
Admiral had said that he had made a communication on this subject to Lord 
Melbourne. Now, the Gallant Admiral had done no such thing, nor did he state 
thet he had. He said that he had made a communication to Lord Melville, and 
yet the report in the morning papers was in substance true. He again repeated 
that the report of the words were attributed to him in 1828, in the papers to 
which he had before referred, were correct ; and they proved that he had made 
noe statement that was inconsistent with facts, that was inconsistent with im- 
partiality, or that was derogatory in the slightest degree to the character of 
the Gallant Admiral. [Great cheering.j 

Sir E. CODRINGTON rose to reply, but the lateness of the hour at which 
he concluded his speech (half past 1 o'clock) prevents us from giving anything 
but a very brief abstract of a speech delivered with a rapidity which made it 
indistinct. He commenced by stating that if the Right Hon. Baronet had at 
any former time been kind enough to say as much in answer to his application 
for redress as he had said that evening, the House would never have heard of 
his complaint, and this thing would not have gone further. As it was supposed 
that he had acted contrary to his orders in not preventing the transportation of 
Greek slaves to Egypt, he thought it necessary to clear up 4 matter which was 
an imputation upon his character. When he first saw the report in Gahgnani, 
thinking it important that he should not be supposed to have had the power to 
prevent the transportation of Greek slaves to Egypt and not to have exercised it, 
he wrote to the Admiralty, saying that if it was intended that he should prevent 
the transportation of Greek slaves, he ought to receive orders to that effect, and 
that he should have great pleasure in carrying them into effect. Now, he never 
had received such orders during al! the time that he was in the Mediterranean, 
though he had written expressly for them. Whilst there, be had contrived to 
arrange a treaty with Mohammed Ali, which Colonel Cradock, after using all 
the influence of this government, had not been able to effect. During the nego- 
tiation of that treaty he had used all the address in his power to get the Pacha to 
give up the slaves whom he had carried from Greece. He had even agreed that 
the Egyptians should remain in possession of the forts of the Morea, when their 
army evacuated that country, knowing that it would be safer for us to leave them 
in the hands of the Turks than in those of the Greeks. He had, however, 
strenuously resisted giving up to them the Fort of Navarino. ‘“ Then,” said 
the Pacha, ‘there is an end of all the matter.” He (Sir E. Codrington) then 
said to the Pacha “ There is one thing which will justify me in the eyes of the 
people of England for leaving you in possession of the fort of Navarino.” 
“ What is that!” said the Pacha, with great anxiety. ‘Give me up all the 
Greek slaves which you have brought into Fgypt.” ‘ The thing shall be done,” 
said the Pacha, “I'll give you up every one of them directly.” Having got pos- 
session of these Greek slaves, he went to the British Consul and said to him, 
“ Hire a vessel! to transport these slaves to Greece, for I take it for granted that 
you have authority to do so from the government at home.” The house would 
be surprised at hearing the answer which he received from the consul. The 
consul said, “I have not authority from the British Government to spend a single 
farthing in the restoration of these Greek slaves to their country.” He could 
not express the astonishment which overwhelmed him on receiving this intelli- 
gence. As soon ashe recovered from it, he said to the consul, “ Hire a ship for 
them at all events, and if the government does not pay you for it, I will.” 
(Great cheering.) He denied that he had any orders to prevent the transporta- 
tion of Greek slaves from the Morea to Egypt; on the contrary, he was bound 
by his orders to eneourage the passage of ships from the Morea to Egypt, but to 
prevent their passage from Egypt to the Morea. If he had met at sea the 
Egyptian fleet steering for Egypt, he should have conveyed and assisted them to 
Alexandria ; for such conduct would have been consistent with his orders. If 
he had insisted upon ex g into the contents of their vessels, he would have 
brought about that very collision which he was so anxious to avoid. He then 
read a letter which he had written to Mr. Croker when he first saw the observa- 
tions in Galignam, and to which he complained that he had never received any 
answer. He likewise entered into a statement of the manner in which Lord 
Goderich had rectified in the House of Lords the erroneous impressions which 
had gove abroad respecting the orders which he had received on taking the com- 
mand in the Mediterranean. He contended that in the interval between Sir 
Harry Neale’s receiving his orders and his (Sir Edwaid Codrington’s) succeeding 
to that officer's command not less than 20,000 Greek slaves were openly sold in 
the Asiatic markets. If orders had been issued to prevent the transportation of 
the Greeks as slaves from theis country, why had this taken place’? and why, 
having taken place, was it not inquired into’ He contended that no transporta- 
tion of Greek slaves had taken place whilst the British fleet was under his com- 
mand. He next proceeded to inform the House, that upon getting no answer to 
his letter from Mr. Croker, he had upon his return to England, made a point of 
going to Lord Melville, then First Lord of the Admiralty, and of complaining of 
the unjust imputations which the government had cast upon him. Lord Melville 
had referred to a copy of the Parliamentary debates which were in the Admiralty. 
What debates they were he could not say, but in those debates he saw expres- 
sions attributed to the Right Hon. Baronet which he thought he had a right to 
complain of. He said so to Lord Melville, and desired Lord Melville to mention 
the subject to the Right Hon. Gentleman. 

Sir R. PEEL.—Lord Melville never spoke to me on the subject. [Hear.] 

Sir E. CODRINGTON had not said that Lord Melville had spoken to the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, he only thought it strange that Lord Melville had not. 
Some time afterwards he met Mr. W. Peel, and told him that he (Sir E. Cod- 
rington) thought that his brother (Sir R. Peel) had made statements in Parliament 





right. Stil, however, nothing was done. 
forward, he was unintentionally so, and tendered his apology for it to the House 
He was desirous to preserve courtesy to all men; and if the Right Hon. Baro- 
net would, as a favour, accept from him the copy of a little work which he had 
published on this matter, and which contained no remarks, but only public docu- 
ments, he would see from the nature of Lord Dudiey’s letter, which he read, 
that he had not, in any degree, tranagressed his orders. 
net might think him too sore upon this point; but he trusted that the Right Hon. 
Baronet would consider the treatment which he had met with. He had been su- 
perseded from his command without a court-martial, when the mere fact of his 
supersession was a severe reflection upon him. He knew that a change in the 
politics of the country had occasioned that supercession 
stand ; but he could not understand why he should have been represented as not 
acting in obedience to his orders. He would fearlessly assert that neither in 
spirit nor in letter had he ever disobeyed any orders which he had received as an 
officer. So far was he from bearing any ill-willto the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
that he would conclude as he begun, by declaring that if the Right Hon. Gentle- 
mvn had at any previous time said what he had that night said he should have 
been perfectly satisfied. 

Sir R. PEEL said that the only point now at issue between himself and the 
Gallant Admiral was whether there had been any misconstruction of orders on 
the part of the Gallant Admiral. On that point he (Sir R. Peel) had stated his 
opinion, and therefore need not repeat it. If the gallant officer had placed in his 
hands the volume of which he (Sir E. Codrington) now promised him a copy, and 
asked him to read it, and consider whether he (Sir E. Codrington) deserved any 
imputations which he (Sir R. Peel) might have cast upon him, he should have 
been most happy to have considered any thing which he might have said. It was, 


him that made him sore, and rendered him anxious to address the House that 
evening in his own vindication. The Gallant Admiral had asked him (Sir R 
Peel, to read his (Sir E. Codrington’s) book : let him ask the Gallant Officer in 
return, to read what he really had said, and then he would see whether he (Sir 
R. Peel) had done him (Sir E. Codrington) any injustice. In conclusion, he again 
denied that he had ever received from Lord Melville the communication which 
the Gallant Officer had intended to send to him 
House of Commons, March 22nd. 

Mr. STANLEY presented a petition praying that the disabilities of the 
Jews might be removed, inasmuch as they were as industrious and legal as any 
other class of His Majesty's subjects 


in what respect the Jews were industrious. Could the hon, gentleman find him 
a Jew who did anything beyond getting the money out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple by crafty means! (Laughter.) If he could show hima Jew who dug, went 
to plough, or did any thing useful, then, probably, he (Mr. Cobbett) might agree 
that they were an industrious people 

Mr. E. G. STANLEY, on moving that the petition be laid on thetable, said 
that the chief objection of the hon. member for Oldham to the removal of the 
disabilities of the Jews had seemed to be that the Jews were blasphemers.— 





cumstance. In Hansard's Debates he was reputed to have said “ As the intelli- 


gence at present stood, the extent of the spoilation that had been committed was | 
Unfortunately, too, those slaves had been landed in Egypt, and sold | 


uncertain. 
in the public market. If the ships which contained them had been taken at sea, 
there could have been no difficulty about their disposal, but now they were 
probably divided, and the property of private individuals. At present he would 
g0 no further than to repeat, that within 48 hours after the arnval of the news, 
the most active inquiry had been entered upon by Government as to all the facts 
connected with the case. Sufficient information had not yet been received, but 
the investigation was going on.” For the speeches which might have been 
attributed to him in Galgnami, and other papers, he was not responsible, but he 
had no objection to stand by the reports to which he had already alluded. There 
might be slight variations in those reports, but that did not impeach their general 
accuracy. An expression might not be heard, or might be miscenstructed, and 
yet the genera] beanng of the report might be substantially accurate and correct 


He, however, hoped that as the hon. member, in the former part of his life, had 
condemned Thomas Paine as a blasphemer, yet, had latterly assisted in a sort 
of apotheosis to the memory of that individual, by bringing his bones from 
| America to this country, he would change his opinion in regard to the Jews 
(* Hea,” and laughter.) 
Mr. COBBETT said that the hon. gentleman had accused him of having 
formerly represented Thomas Paine as a blasphemer, and with having latterly 
done something which would imply that he (Mr. Cobbett) entertained a very 
different opinion. Since the time he had first spoken or written of Mr. Paine he 
| had written a hundred volumes, in which he had occasion to mention his name 


| 


|} at least three hundred times, but whenever he had spoken in commendation of 


| his writings he (Mr. Cobbett) bad always made an exception as to the religious 
| writings of that individual. With regard to what he had done in bringing the re- 


mains of Paine to this country, he considered that he had only done that which 


| was his duty, and for the reasons that he had stated at the time, that Paine had 





injurious to his character, and requested him to get that injurious statement set | 
If he had been wanting in courtesy | 
to the Right Hon. Gentleman yesterday in bringing the question so unexpectedly | 


The Right Hon. Baro- | 


however, the suddenness of the attack which the Gallant Admiral had made upon | 


Mr. COBBETT, with all deference to the hon. member, begged to ask him | 


| written and published books im England and France relative to the Pernicioug 
| consequences of paper money. Mr. Paine had been his (Mr. Cobbett's) 
and if his advice had been followed, this country would have been saved from the 
| difficulties in which it was now placed by the currency. 
| Mr. E.G. STANLEY said, that after what had fallen from the hon. member 
| for Oldham, he hoped in justification of himself to be permitted to read the autho. 
| rity on which he (Mr. Stanley) had made the statement, and which was con 
‘tained im the publications of the hon. member *himeelf. In one part of thoae 
| publications he found the following passage :—* In no part of the Age of Rea- 
son does Paine speak in terms of impious irreverence of God. He praises God 
and calls upon his name, and this, too, in a strain of eloquence the equal of 
| which I never heard in any sermon.” Vol. 35, p. 789. In vol. 3, p.725, he found 
| this passage -—‘* The Age of Reason is as despicable as its author, the wretch 
| has all bis life been employed in leading fools astray from their duty. His 
religion is of a piece with his politics ; the one inculeates the right of revoltin 
against government, and the other against God.” (Hear.) In another dines 
he found this passage :—* Though Thomas Paine was no Christian, he was as 
| blasphemer ; he offers no indignity to God himself.” Vol. 35, p. 725, and in the 
| fourth volume of the hon. gentleman's publication was the following :—« Paine 
| was acruel, treacherous, and blaspheming ruffian ; he was a traitor, and a traitor 
is the foulest fiend on earth.” (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman, (Mr. Stan. 
ley) was about to offer some observations to the house, when 
The SPEAKER said he put it tothe hon. member whether he should pro- 
ceed further, having paired off with the hon. member for Oldham. (* Hear.’ 
and laughter.) ; 
Mr. COBBETT subsequently gave notice, that on the 28th of April, he 
would move that the House address his Majesty, to remove Sir R. Pee] trem 
the Privy Council, on account of the Right Honourable Baronet's acts, relat. 
ing to the currency. This announcement was made amid the genera! laughtes 
of the House. 


—~- 
EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 


MEMORANDUM, OR PAPER OF HINTS. 

The China monopoly to cease. 

The East India Company to retain their political fanctions. 

The Company's assets, commercial and territorial, with all their possessions 
and rights, to be assigned to the Crown, on behalf of the territorial government 
of India. 

An annuity of £630,000. to ba granted to the proprietors, to be paid in England 
by half-yearly instalments, and to be charged upon the territorial revenues of 
India exclusively, and to form part of the territorial debt of that country, not to 
be redeemable before the 30th of April, 18—, and then, at the option of Parlia- 
ment, by the payment of £100. for every £5. 5s. of annuity. 

Such part of the commercial assets as is convertible into money to be so con- 
verted, and the proceeds, with the cash halance of the commercial department, 
as exhivited in the account of stock by computation for the 30th of April, 1834, 
| appropriated to the discharge of an amount of the present territorial debt equal 
| to a capital producing £630,000. a year. 

The territorial revenue of India to be chargeable with all expenses incurred 
on account of that country at home and abroad. 

The new annuitants to retain the character of a joint stock company. 

The qualification of the proprietors and the right of voting to remain as at 
present. 

The number of directors to be 
year, but to be immediately re-eligible. 

The patronage to remain vested in the directors. 

The military patronage to be exercised as at present. 

The civil servants to be educated at Haileybury 

The details of the arrangement to be setted hereafter ; but, perhaps, some- 
thing of the following nature might answer :— 

The students of the College to be considered only as competitors for writer- 
ships. 

The number to be so regulated that there may be always more candidates than 
appointments. 

Each student to remain at the College no longer than years. 

Vacancies for civil appointments in India to be filled from the College, on pub- 
lic examination, by the students approved the most able. 

The directors to fill up the vacancies at the College each year: each director 
to nominate in succession. 

The plans and arrangements respecting the course and subjects of study to be 
formed by the board and the professors. 

The 47th sec. of the 53d George III. cap. 155, to remain, but made applica- 
ble to removal as well as appointment, and to professors as well as principals. 

The Governor-General in Council to report annually, on his responsibility, the 
number of writers and cadets and assistant surgeons required for the service of 
the next year. 

The Board of Controul to have the power of reducing, but not of augmenting, 
the number. 

Every British subject to have the right of going out to the seats of government 
of the three Presidences of India without licence ; but his right of visiting the 
interior, or of residing there, and of acquiring and holding property, to be subject 
to the restraints and regulations which the local government may impose. 

The powers of the Court, and its relations with the India Board, to remain as 
at present, except as modified in the following summary :— 

The Court, on the Board’s final and conclusive order, are to send the des- 
patch by the first ship that goes after such order. 

In the event of the Court refusing to prepare a despatch, or to send a despatch 
as altered by the Board, the Board having the power of sending it themselves 
Appointment of governors subject, as now, to the approbation of the King; 

but the Board to have a veto on the recall. 
| The same with regard to the commanders of forces. 

The Board to have the same power with regard to pensions or salaries below 
| £200 a year, and to gratuities below £600, that they have now with respect to 
| salaries, pensions, or gratuities above those amounts. 

Home expenditure and establishment to be under the control of the Board 








; one-fourth to go out by rotation every 








| 








} Exchange at New York on London 60 days, 84 per cent. 
That he could under- | —— 
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Ata late hour yesterday afternoon the ship Mertdian, Capt. Long, arrived 
from Havre, bringing Paris papers to the 5th of April, and London dates up to 
the 2d. In England, on the Ist of April, the Irish Coercion Bill had been in- 

| troduced into the House of Lords, as amended by the Lower House 

Earl GREY said, he thought it useless, after the solemn debates on the sub- 
ject during the course of a whole month, to repeat again the arguments in favour 
of the indispensable necessity of the measure now submitted to their Lordships 
It seemed to him impossible to deny this necessity, unless they would close their 
eyes to the clearest evidence. As to the modifications introduced by the lower 
House, principally in relation to courts-martial, he maintained that these had not 
completely, as was said, changed the nature of the bill ; the principle which dic- 
tated it remained untouched; and more than that, these modifications could not 
do otherwise than produce a good effect. He had been interrogated on the pre- 
sent situation of Ireland. He could say it was improved in many respects, as 
might be perceived from the returns of the late courts of assizes throughout the 
| counties. He was in possession of letters which prove that the introduction of 
the present bill has already been productive of good effects. [Hear.] He en- 
treated Noble Lords not to refuse their sanction to this salutary measure as it 
| camefamended from the Commons, for he repeated, that if these amendments 
had compromised the principle of the bill, he would have been the first to op- 
| pose it. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON complained of the great number of offences 
which had been withdrawn from the jurisdiction of Courts Martial. He was 
of opinion that many of the sections of the bill were not in harmony with the 
| preamble, which held out promise of a firm and vigorous system 
| Lord WYNFORD rose to oppose the bill, at the moment of the departure of 
| the courier. 








House of Commons, Apri 1. 
The House went into committee on the bill for the reform of the Churcli m 
} Ireland 
Mr. Johnstone maintained that the Roman Catholic members of the House 
ought to abstain from voting on the bill, inasmuch as they are evidently a party 
interested ; and that besides, they cannot do it consistently with their oatlr 2 
members of the House, by which they have engaged to support the Protestant 
Church ; that by a decree of the Council of Trent, Roman Catholics were per- 
| mitted te disregard similar obligations towards heretics, or when the interests of 
their religion are concerned ; 

Mr. O'Connell repelled with indignation the attack on the character o! Ro- 
man Catholics. He denied that there had ever been any decree of a Council 
similar to that just mentioned 

Lord Althorp proposed Ist. That ecclesiastical commissions stiould be ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant whose duty it should be to cause to be execute 
those clauses of which the object was to prevent a plurality of benefices 2d. 
That the Archbishops, Bishops and al! the great ecclesiastical dignitaries of Ire- 
land should furnish annually by way of tax a sum of £50,000 to be expended im 
keeping the churches in repair and assisting poor clergymen. 3d. That these 
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1833. She Albion. 


di gnit 
ity for the payment of the tax just mentioned 


The discussion had proceeded thus far when the mai! left. 
Paris, April 4—The Bill for coercive measures against Ireland passed the | ingredients contained in the cauldron of Upper Canada politics 
House of Lords in the session of the Ist of April. ‘The royal sanction was| We learn, furthermore, that other changes, and | a 
given to the Bill by commission. 


aries should not be allowed in any impost or coutribation, to seek an indem- , of the colony. By this measure it is supposed that impartial persons will be England ; constant 
secured, and no further triumph given either to one party or the other; which ry 
| might not have been the case if the selection had been made from the heated 


SS 
provements, however, challenge our further approbation, 
and the expression of our hopes, that such useful speculations may be abundantly 


successful. We were gratified to find that the cabin of the Montreal was crowded 
with passengers.—May this ever be her Jot ! 








place ; but it is to us a source of unmingled satisfaction to state, that none of | 


The news of the capture of Smyrna by a detachment of the Egyptian army | these will extend to the head of the Province. That distinguished and patriotic | The Seraphine.—A new Musica) Meteeemal by ©. G. Christman, 399 Peart 


| individual is found to be so invaluable, and so eminently qualified for the dis- 
charge of his high duties, that he cannot be spared from his present station 

The spirit of emigration, from all the information, public and private, which 
e derive from home, is unbounded, and Upper Canada is the land of promise 


js confirmed. 

Constantinople, 8th March.—The greatest activity prevails among the diplo- 
matic body. A rupture between France and Kussia is apprehended if the former | oe 
does does not disavow the precipitate conduct of Admiral Roussin. That offi- 
cer nevertheless persists in demanding the sending away of the Russian fleet, 
asserts that this may easily be done if the will be there, that the vessels may be 
towed out by the steamboat which is in the great harbor 

Daily conferences take place between the Envoys of France and England, 
but the latter appears to act with more precaution, and merely to prevent any 
serious difficulties. Seldom has there been so great a schism as at present | 


colonies so lightly, is now alive to their vast utility as an outlet for the excess 
of British population, and as a market for British manufactures We see, 
then, nothing but prosperity for Canada in the long vista that now appears be- 
| fore us. Let us hope that party feuds will not mar so many advantages 


Greek insurrection, bnt they attempted to be concealed. Now it is quite the as the Attorney and Solicitor-Generals of Upper Canada should have been re- 


reverse. —Augsburg Gazetle. | 
General Guilleminot is definitively nominated Governor of Algiers. 


| Even Mr. Hume, we have authority to say, who has heretofore valued our 


Tn addition to the concluding hope expresed in the article taken from the Emi- | 
among the diplomatists of Pera. They certainly existed at the time of the | Brant, we may be permitted to express our regret that two such deserving officers 


| moved by so summary process from the Colonial office. However good the 


| Street. We ask attention to the clauns of Mr. Christman on the musical public 
for his invention of this instrument, whieh occupying, comparatively, a very smal 

space, produces the same tones, and possesses the rame powet as an organ of 
considerable sige and depth of tone. ‘The instrument is not much larger than 
oan ordinary Chiffonier; its sound proceeds from the vibration of metal acted 
| upon by wind, and is altogether a very beautiful instance of the application of 
| Science in the creation of sweet sounds. We recommend our readers to call on 
Mr. Christman, and judge for themselves of the sweetness and power of th 

seraphine. 
We have been much gratified in the examination of « magnificent sword 
| intended to be presented to Don Cecio Ayllon, formerly governor of Matanzas, 
by the merchants of that place. It was manufactured by Mr. Fletcher of Phila- 








Paris, April 4.—It is announced that at the moment the Egyptians took pos- 
session of Smyrna and changed the Turkish officers of that town, the French 
and English Consuls took down their flags, signifying to the commandant of the 
detachment that they would quit Smyrna if the Egyptian troops did not with- 
draw 

It is asserted, that the news of the passage of the Pruth by the Russian army 
4s confirmed, but at the same time the Cabinet of St. Petersburg asserts that its 
intentions are pacific, if Ibrahim Pacha performs the promises made in his name 
by Admiral Roussin, but Ibrahim being little disposed to give way, the Council 
was a good deal embarrassed as to the line of conduct to be held to Russia. M 
d’Appony has been solicited to inform the Government what are the precise in- 


tentions of Austria, who has a more direct interest in the question than we have, | 


but he has not been very explicit. An opinion to allow Russia to take her own 
course, in the expectation that our indifference might induce Austria to act, has 
been timidly put forward, and it is not certain that it will not prevail. At any 
rate, England appears to take a more decided attitude than we do. 


| intention in securing the services of individuals divested of any political or party | 
| bias, the mode in which it is carried into effect, is severe in the extreme, and delphia, and will ever remain as a proud specimen of his taste and shill in design 
| calculated to wound rather than conciliate our fellow subjects of the Upper he, poner 1 - reo is of a a any onamanal, and ho- 
y - ; 3 . | now: one S sides by the record of the gift im the wi le oo 
phe ee We can my hope that the wrath of Lord Goderich is appeased by | Sér Don Cecilie Aylion, por sus virtudes, el comercio de Matanites” moe vt = 
jectment he has accomplished, and that further dismissals have not been | other by the appropriate words, “ Et decus et pretium recti.” The hilt is of 
| projected The supervision of the Colonies is now confided to a new and cer- | solid gold, ornamented with brilliants, surrounding the initials of Don Cecilio 
| tainly to an abler hand, in the person of Mr. Stanley, upon whose measures we | 4Y!lon, and the arms of Matanzas, terminating with a hon’s head with diamond 
| eyes It is farther ornamented by two circlets of turquoises, and several 
~a—e | allegorical designs. ‘The guard is likewise of gold, with a large and valuable 
NEW BRUNSWICK. a in ao be splendid weapon is provided with @ purple velvet 
; ' 5 | sheath, mounted with gold, nehly carved with the emblems of war ar e 
b On the Ist of April last, a published two petitions, one from the Council and | ana the clasps to the belt, the chain, and other appointments are atoo of eotad 
ouse of Assembly, relative to the apprehension they experienced that the ques- | and highly wrought gokd 
| tion of altering the wood duties, would again come under the consideration of | The whole is of the value of Twelve Hundred Dollars, subseribed hy the 
the Parent Legislature ; and che other from the House of Assembly, complain- | Merchants of Matanzas, who, in thus recording their sense of the merits of 


| Shall be rejoiced to pass our approval 





London, April 2—Evening.—Postscript —We learn from a person entitled to | ing of certain grievances, and praying for their mitigation or removal. It ap- 
the utmost confidence, that news from Constantinople, via. Odessa, has been re- | peared, by this last petition, that the management of the Crown Land Depart 
ceived by the Government this evening. The dates reach to the 10th March mient, under the present Commissioner, had caused much dissatisfaction, and a 
Admiral Roussin was making preparations to quit Constantinople, on account of | 


: . Select C t > res » the alledge rance 
his protestations against the prolongation of the presence of the Russian fleet at | ect Committe had been appointed to investigate the alledged grievances 


Don Cecilio, discharge « debt of kindness weutted during the twelve years of 
his government, and honour themselves as the givers of such a beautiful and 
costly token of esteem 





ITALIAN OPERA 
The charming opera of Rossini, “Ji Barhere di Serigha,” has somewhat 
atoned for the want of success attendant upon the first efforts of the present 





Bujukdere and the march of the Russians from Jassy, proving unsuccessful. It We have now before us a very full report of Thomas Baillie, Esq. the Com- 
is added that the French Ambassador had had a sharp altercation with the Reis 
Effendi, and that in consequence of said interview, he had demanded his pass- 
rts. 

"lt would appear that England is also about to assume a warlike attitude in the 
Levant. The ships of the line, Malabar, Warspite, Edinburgh, and Bellerophon, 
are ordered for the Mediterranean, and will be joined by the Saint Vincent and 
Britannia, from the Lisbon station. 

The Ship Missouri from Lisbon to Philadelphia, has brought intelligence up 
to the 10th of April. 

“ Don Pedro was in possession of Oporto, scarce of provisions, and was wait- 
ing for reinforcements from England and France. 

“Don Miguel occupied all the south side of the Douro, which prevented 
vessels entering the river, and vessels landed their cargoes on the north of the 
river, under the protection of Don Pedro's batteries—brought no papers—the 
Lisbon Gazette did not contain, or was not allowed to publish, any information 
relative to the contending parties. The prisons were crowded with people of re- 
<pectability suspected of being attached to Don Pedro 





The subject of the East India Charter is now one of the principal objects of 
attention to the commercial community of England. Many interviews have 
taken place between his Majesty’s ministers, and the Directors of the Company, 
and general meetings have been held at the India House, of the proprietors of the 
Company’s stock, to deliberate on the propused or anticipated measures. What the 
exact provisions of a renewed charter may be, are unknown, and possibly they are 
not yet determined upon ; some information, however, has been gained upon the 
subject, professing to come from sufficient authority, and which we have inserted 
in our columns, as somewhat indicative of the views of the cabinet The opening 
of the China trade will be particularly acceptable to a large portion of British 
merchants, who have long regarded the exclusive privilege of the company with 
jealousy and dislike ; and it will also have the effect of reducing the price of tea, 
now almost a necessary of life, from the immense competition that will ensue. 
Whether the other supposed regulations will tend to good or to evil, must remain 
to be proved; the East India affairs are too extensive in their character, and too 
complicated in their management to bear any sudden alteration, and sure are we 
that no steps can be safely taken in their future regulations, unless they are re- 
solved upon, not only in the fulness of wisdom, so far as the ability of man 
can be applied to such a term, but in the spirit of impartiality towards all parties, 
who are interested in the India trade and possessions. 


A strange error has found its way into circulation, that any alteration made in | 
the affairs of the East India Company will be accomplished by a Reformed Par- | 


liament. This is not the fact: a reformed parliament will merely be the agent 
in effecting a change demanded by time and circumstance, and which no parlia- 
ment and no minister could retard, when the period farrived in the regular course 
of events, for its consummation. Who, for instance, abridged the former privi- 
leges of the Company in 1813, and gave to the merchants at large many valuable 
trading rights? Certainly not a reformed parliament! Public opinion claimed 
and obtained a public advantage, and it was perfectly understood at that time, 
that such cession was but the prelude to a more important grant, and which, at | 
a distant period, would be yet more enlarged, to the total destruction of the India 
Monopoly. The second period has arrived, and were the Duke of Wellington, | 
the premier, he would be incapable, and unwilling to resist the demand of the 
Mercantile Interest. It was necessary in the first place to grant a monopoly to 
the projectors of the Company, and the consequences are before us in the erec- 
tion of a mighty empire, that has proved “asa third arm to England ;” but 
the necessity of maintaining that monopoly is another question, and one 
that becomes of easier solution as we grow older. We have already 
shorn the Company of some of its superabundant advantages, when they 
were required to compass a greater advantage to a larger class of indi. 
viduals, and thus shall we go on, temperately and wisely we hope, in suiting 
each alteration to time and circumstance, until the completion of a mea- 
sure that shall secure the advantage of all. The Governinent of India has oc- 
cupied a prominent place in English History; a company of merchants from a 
small beginning have realized the most gigantic scheme of greatness and gran- 
deur that imagination could conceive ; millions of human beings have been con- 
quered by, comparatively speaking, a handful of troops—and they have been con- 
queted to be rendered free, for it is undeniable that there is more freedom, more 
happiness and more intelligence under the British sway, than was ever expe- 
rienced under the government of the native princes, who were as prodigal of hu- 


missioner and Surveyor General of Crown Lands and Forests, in reply to the | !*#lian Company, @t the Bowery Theatre. It is certain that this, Opera must be 


evidence brought before the Committee appointed by the House of Assembly, popular in any ma&sic-loving commaptty, as it not only affords an abundance of 


: excellent airs@nd concerted pieces, but what is somewhat unusual in opera, a 
and from which in common fairness to an accused party we extract the follow- good plot, and ad opportunity for good acting” In the English version it ie an 


ing observations, which certainly bear as stongly on one part of the case, as the | established favourite, and has long been selected for the triumphe of some of the 
representations of the House of Assembly in their petition did on the other sweetest vocalists. Mrs. Austin, in this country, has mainly contributed in ren- 
In offering the following remarks on the Evidence adduced before the Com- dering it esteemed, and doubtless prepared the way for the popularity of the 
mittee of Grievances, it will not be irrevelant to premise, that the witnesses | °"sinal opera 
have in no one instance been sworn, nor have they upon any occasion been con- Phe regular season of the opera has now terminated, and the company are on 
fronted with the party accused, or subjected to a cross-examunation. Some ap- the eve of separation. Some of them have selected this country as their home, 
pearéd to the committee to volunteer their information, others were compelled | the devotion of their talents to tuition, whilst others will repair to the cities 
under a threatof an order from the house, to testify matters with which it is of Europe to resume former engagements or seek new opportunities for dis- 
abundantly evident they were acquained only by hearsay —Why was got the tinetion 
accused party permitted to answer these general accusations! Because the | Before the final separation of the corps, however, one @uty remains to be per- 
effect intended to be produced, would then carry with it its own antidote, and formed, and Thursday evening next is fixed for its discharge. Signor Montres- 
the excitement and hatred it was desirable to produce, would have been annihila- | %°T he former Manager of the Company, to whom this Country is chiefly in- 
ted by a tale of truth. It is also worthy of remark, that the Committee was debted for the establishment of the Opera, and from whose primary exertions all 
considered as secret ;—the examinations taken with closed doors ; and the evi- | {@"ther success must be dated, has anhappily lost all that he ventured upon bis 
dence which was given, was not al/ taken down, but such parts only as served to undertaking ; the trouble, the anxiety, the valuable time and talents occupied, 
substantiate in their views the petitions before the house.—Is this justice ' | and the money @xpended, are unrepaid, except by the unasked testimony of the 
is it fairness’? or is it liberality !—Irresponsible individuals sit in secret con- | Committee, (comprising many of the most respectable gentlemen of the commu- 








their hilarity and sit down and laugh with them. The beau ideal of human na- 


clave, and form an Inquisition to examine witnesses in the dark, to take down 
only such parts of the evidence as will suit their purposes; to seek for faults in 
a Public Officer, and to destroy his reputation, without permitting him to con- 
front the witnesses supporting the accusation An impartial and genefous 
public will receive such evidence with suspicion; ane the feelings of justice 
inherent in every man’s breast, cannot but cause it to revolt at such unworthy 
proceedings. 
Mr. Thom’s Siatues af Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny, and of the Landlord 
and Landlady. 

These inimitable productions of a self-taught artist, who burst upon the world 
as a finished genius, and as the first to exhibit the expression of the “ comic” in 
sculpture, after having been exhibited to admiring thousands in England and 
Scotland, have been landed on the shores of America, and are now submitted to 

exhibition in this city, at the American Academy in Barclay-street. 
|. It -has been said, by some critical empirics, that the divine art of sculpture is 
improperly applied to aught that bears not on classic association, but we would 











only ask a visit to these figures to contradict such an assumption; their effect 
| is immediately felt, and we acknowledge the power of sculpture more in their 


| contemplation than in witnessing half the efforts of antiquity. 
' 


The realization of the subject intended, to the mind, is all that can be desired 
in any imitative art, however the exercise of fancy may divert and delight the 
imagination, and sure are we that in no other instance, either of ancient or mo- 
dern times, was the dream of the Poet so admirably realized as in these admira- 
ble statues of the Ayrshire sculptor. Who can read the following lines of Burns, 
and then look at the figures, without confessing their absolute identity :-— 
Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right ; 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats that drank divinely ; 

And at his elbow Sowren Jounny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 

Tam lo’ed him like a very brither ; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither 

The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter ; 

And aye the ale was growin better ; 

The Landlady and Tam grew gracious, 

Wi’ favours secret, sweet, and precious ; 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories ; 

The Landiord’s laugh was ready chorus; 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 
Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown'd himsel’ amang the nappy 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 

The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure : 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 

O'er a’ the ills o° life victorious ? 

The Souter has apparently just concluded one of his drollest stories, whilst 
Tam is in the enjoyment of a hearty laugh, which has interrupted the draught 
from his up-lifted horn. The very position of the figures almost tells the story, 
whilst it is as natural in conception as possible; indeed, so strong is the im 
pression created on the mind of the spectator, that he could well nigh join in 











| nity,) in his favour. Signor Montressor w acknowledged to have accomplished 
all that he undertook to perform, and although in a pecuniary point of view he is 
disappointed in the expectations he formed, he has gained the esteem and sympa- 
| thy of all, with whom he was professionally connected. Under these ciretim- 
| stances, we rejoice in informing our friends, that it is proposed to devote next 
Thursday evening to bis benefit, being positively the last evening of the perform- 
ance of the Company, and we trust that a crowded assemblage will give him the 
most substantial proof of their approbation. We repeat, that we are indebted to 
Signor Montreasor for all the delight we have experienced during the Operatic 
season, and it is only just that we should remember him with kindness, when he 
appears for the last time, to say farewell 
PARK THEATRE 
On Monday a galaxy of talent appeared at this house in the fine old opera of 
Artaxerxes. Miss Hughes for the first time represented the young Prince, and 
Miss Wheatley, daughter of the well known actress and a pupil of Mr. Horn, 
acted Semira, Mrs. Austin remuming her part of Mandane. Mr. Jones, Arbaces; 
Mr. Horn, Artabanes. With this powerful cast, the opera was deligetfully per- 
formed; the music of the Prince is exactly adapted to the full and sweet middle 
| tones of Miss Hughes, who in the air of “In Infaney oer hopes and jears,” met 
with a deserved encore 
Miss Wheatley has a sweet voice of the contra-alto description, and sang a 
song composed by Mr. Horn very prettily ; this young lady promises well for the 
fature, and will, we think, from an acquisition to operas. Mrs. Austin was in 
| brilliant voice, and gave the Bravuras “ Fly soft ideas,”’ and “ the Soldier tired,” 
with that facility of execution which has made the part so decidedly her own. 
Mr. Horn's conception of Artabanes was excellent, and Mr. Jones sang the music 
of Arbaces in a manner which stamps him as a musician of the first order 
On Wednesday Mr. Blake the Treasurer, took his benefit, when we were hap- 
py to observe a crowded house. The pieces were Omnderella, and two acts of 
Masanello, Mrs. Austin being the Heroine of the former, and the Prince in the lat- 
ter. On this occasion much interest was excited to hear the fair vocalist 
the Scena “ Dallo gioja” by Bellini, and we remarked Madame Pedrotti and the 
principal Italian artists present. It was, in truth, brilliantly and beautifully sung, 
and honoured with a most enthusiastic encore in which the Italian party joined 
most cordially. The courteous introduction of the names of the Italian and 
English Prima Donna into their respective bills when singing a morceau, in 
which either party has acquired fame, manifests a kind and gentle rivalry, 
which is highly commendable. We trust that the opera Artazerzes, with its 
present cast, will be repeated. On Monday next is Mrs. Austins benefit, and the 
last night of her performance previous to her departare for Philadelptia. 


—_—_ 
GIRL OF SAYONA, 
By W. FP. Hawley. ~{ Written for the Albion. } 

Girl of Savona, O fly, fly with me ! 

Swift 1s our bark on the dark-rolling ocean— 
White are our sails as the waves of the sea, 

When summer-winds raise them in harmless commotion '—~ 
Py from the land of the orange and vine— 
Gin of Savona, say, wilt thou be mine ! 
Feat not the waves of the foam-crested deep,— 

Fear not the witds by the storm-spirit driven ! 
The waves dial! atiad but td Jull thee to sleep, 

And the winds lo bring dirs from the spice-groves at even; 
Fly from the land of thé drange and vine— 
Girl of Savona, say, wilt thou be miirle ? 
Dream not of fruitage of crimsof and gold, 

Of the broad-spreading vine, or thy own Belov'd flowers = 
Alas, in aday thy fair frustage is old, 

















man life as the tigers of their jungles, when their avarice or ferocity was excited ture may not be here, but nature itself is depictured in the complete and unerring 
Let us hope that under any future system, whether it be that of a company re- characters of truth end beauty. We have never seen costume so exquisitely 
stricted within wide or narrow limits; or that of the governinent of the empire managed in stone, not only in the imitation of material, bat in its disposit ior. 
without an intervening party, that the glories and the advantages of the past will | The night-cop of an Souter is as graceful and ctmstonahte as possible, and the 


be increneed by the wisdom and mildness of the future direction, and that the na- rough worsted stockings of Tam might vie with the identical article from the 
tives of England and India may alike prosper in the cultivation of the arts of hosters 
peace, and the extension of commercial reciprocities 


And thy flowers are dead in thine ever-greeti bowers | 
Fly from the land of the orange and vine— 
Girl of Savona, say, wilt thou be mine! 


Girl of Savona, O heed not the wind— 
And sigh not for flowers that arise but to perish ! 
The storms of the heart shall be al! left behind, 
While ite frait and its delicate flowers we cherish ! 





In short there is no omission ; every thing displays the closeness of 
the artist's observations, and while other sculptors have had marble in all its 

Ply from ¢ orange vine— 
whiteness and beauty to add to the effect of their chiselling, the effects we have 621 ot ny mtn b- chee = ‘ 


REMOVAL OF THE ATTORNEY AND SOLICITOR GENERALS described are produced out of a large rough single block of Ayrshire sand-stone : ——~ —_—_—-_--—————— 

OF UPPER CANADA | We need not ask our friends to pay Souter Johnny and Tam a visit ; their fame | PROARDING —-A fow gontiemen can be ated ot Senet, eatee tn 

The U c i minutes’ walk of Wall-street. Cards of address can be obiamed at the Alton 
ad ~ pper vanada papers announce the removal from office of Mr. Boulton, | preceded them across the Atlantic in story, and now they may be beheld almost | jffice. P May Tl 

enenpestel enue bh oun ef Last Quan a - sudden and | in propria persona, who will not pay his respects to them AM O'SHANTFR AND SOUTER JOHNNY. —Now exhibiting at the Ame- 

oon B part of Lord Goderich, has produced a great sensa- rican Academy, Barclay Street, those splendid figures, Tem O'Shanter Souter 

tion throughout the colony, as it cannot fail to be claimed by Mr. Mackenzie's Packet Ship Montreal—The spirit and intelligence of the American ship | Johnny, the Landlord and Randlndy, scored by Mr. James Thom, the self-taught 


party as a signal triumph, particularly as the removals are ascribed to the active | artist, and illustrative of Burns’ ce ted tale. 
part taken by these gentlemen in politics during the last winter. [ ooney tnd belies ease Rover sieve Capron Gas te eae ee ee Open from ton till dusk. Admittance 25 cts. Season Tickets $0 cts. May 113, 


Nothing is said in the above pa | quitted the waters of New York yesterday morning, for London. Constructed - — 
remoned We hve our foe ee ey ne eee Sat Sem a mes ign, this yuh penne the mowt one commode | WY Pic hcs ANT ROMY Ldn ers cach een Be a 
odunal ae es — situations are filled up by two gentlemen | tions for passengers, who are surrounded by every comfort and luxury that can 4 te A me ey and i mg wie yy od 7 a py ror thathe has 
meat fom Bagel ected 7b eid ning pce, whi he stents onion nthe ing | 2 cet at etwas fe er oe 
of the Canada bar, of whom there are many well qualified, is, that the Govern- | qualities of the American packets, ensaree ae repid s transit a9 can yore ped ———- ‘a Py ay a ate Yon. 7 en ger 

ment at home is desirous of filling the unportant stations just mentioned, with | plished, or, perhaps desired. Often has our attention been drawn toward, and | ?* 2 th some of Se ehotd ans oll be kind iat thie 

Persons free from any bias or party influence in reference to the local politics i our admiration excited, by the facilities presented at this port, for conveyance to | Notice.—Refer to PREDK. COFFLN, Somers, New York, [May 11] 





From the Emigrant 
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A Tyrolienne : the words by W. Ball; the music by C. D. Beriot. 


— ' ~ Sa 
la-ra-la! Where sounds his song of joy! Tra-la-la - la - ra 


dim. 


la! Through glen and valley His _ brave Comrades 


Glad strains float near me, But, oh! none can cheerme Like his, who is mine alone Tra-la-ra la 


Hark! ’tis my Hunter Boy ! 
Mark ye that cry of joy? 
How my heart beating, 


As pours the greeting, 
Rebounding, hails the signal tone! Tra-la-ra ! 
Td the Gre end Sostest, 








INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE IN THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


Few persons are disposed tu appreciate (with the exception of here and there 
a meditative greybeard like ourselves) the prodigious influence exercised in the 
great world by the dictatorof the hour; or rather by some two, four, or six indi- 
viduals, rendered eminent by their affluence, dignities, wit, or that aérial and un- 
analyzed possession, defined under the universal name of Fashion. For so long 
a period of time,—thirty years at least, of the long reign of George I1I,—were 
the morals and manners of the metrcpolis influenced by those of the Court, and 
so easy and inostensible was the sway thus eatablished, that no one was at the 
pains to trace, to their source, the habits and modes dispensed throughout the 
various grades of society. But the long interregnum occasioned by the defi- 
ciency of a female Court during the brilliant reign of George IV, having dissolved 
this mighty chain of union, under circumstances that will not admit of its re- 
newal for many years to come, it is remarkable with what ready docility the 
beau monde has successively subjected itself to consuls, prators, and ediles of 
its own election, to trace whose means and motives of authority might fill a 
volume. The English fancy themselves the most original, individualized, and 
unyielding people under the sun. It may be so ;-—but wader the moon, the lovers 
of dissipation, the haunters of balls and assemblies, are manifestly the most 
subservient of all imitative animals ! 

Superficial observers, for instance, may imagine, because the scenes and 
courses of public amusement continue unchanged, that one season certifieth ano- 
ther, and that the next subscription at Almack’s will precisely resemble the last. 
So contrary is this to the true anatomy of fashion, that the bent of the season al- 
most invariably takes its colour and tone from the taste of some supreme leader. 
We remember, five and twenty years ago, when masquerades, Lady Bucking- 
hamshire, and Col. Dalton ruled the hour. We remember, during the season 
when waltzing was introduced, and the Duke of Devonshire declared it to be the 
dance par excellence, that half the aristocratical mansions of the West end were 
converted into academies de danse, and the “two thousand persons, called the 
world,” were whirling round, like tops or tetotums, from morning till night. 
Then came the season of equestrianism, with the brilliant Pagets and Moly- 
neuxes witching the world with noble horsemanship, and Miss Seymour, like the 
lady in the ballad, “all radiant on her milk-white steed! A year or two after- 
wards and because Lord Byron was a poet, and Lady Caroline Lamb a novelist, 
albums became the rage, and the whole West end expanded. without rhyme or 
reason, into a lyrical frenzy. Pasta and Sontag appeared ; and the Duke of De- 
vonshire having deserted Terpsichore for Polyhymnia, the whole gay world grew 
music-mad ;—Scappa resided here and there, and every-where ; and the crotchets 
of their Ladyships of the beau monde were without measure. ‘Ther came private 
theatricals. Hatfield and Bridgewater Houses brought the green curtain into 
vogue ; and the Lords and Ladies began to mind its cues. Theatricals soon 
degenerated into tableaux, which, with the Mazurka and the Ventilator, divided 
the suffrages of the gay, the brilliant, and the idle. But these fantastic diversions 
were only symptomatic. The personal influence erercised was of a deeper and 
more dangerous kind. The coterie, for instance, of the late Lord D :—<did it 
not introduce into society a new system of things ;—new habits of toleration,— 
new customs,—new competitions !—With the exception of the mansions of the 
Fermiers générauz, anterior to the French revolution, is there any thing compa- 
rable with its luxurious and splendid refinements, and the meannesses practised 
to ensure their enjoyment? The stories of the prince who sanded his billet-doux 
with diamond dust, and of the muillionnaire who caused the cow of a favourite 
lady living on milk diet, to be fed upon green peas at half-a-crown a piece, are 

far surpassed in certain anecdotes recently placed before us, with respect to the 
mansion in Park lane. Who will deny the potent influence of the Marquess of 
Hertford,—the Amphytrion at whose residence the old dine and the young dance ; 
—or who, admitting this universal worship of wealth, station, and liberality, on 
the part of the idolaters of fashion, will venture to depreciate the importance of 
each separate schism, and the necessity for renderiug the modes of worship as | 

















dignified and as harmless as possible ! 

But we are induced to anticipate a considerable change in such matters. The | 
high authority we have pointed out, has recently fallen into the hands of persons | 
of a wholly distinct class. Within the last year or two the favours of fortune 
have been left to the disposal of very young couples, for whom the pleasures of 
domestic life possess undiminished attraction ; such as the Duke and Duchess of 
of Buccleugh, the Marquess and Marchioness of Abercorn, Hastings. Lothian— 
Viscount and Viscountess Newark, Valletort, and others. Even the amiable 
Duke of Devonshire, the perpetual dictator of the great world, has wisely and 
kindly called to the footstool of his throne the young and accomplished pair who 
will eventually succeed him in his honours From such persons, a happier in- 
fluence is likely to be derived than from the groups of seductive odalisques who, 
for some time past, have thronged the vestibules of the Temple of Fashion 








ACKIE, Removed from 263 to 262 Broadway, New York. Robert Mackie 

avails himself of the very extensive circulation of the Albion, to intimate te his 
riends and customers, and strangers visiting the city, that, having relinquished his 
former stand, he has removed to that spacious and eligible store (next door,) lately pos- 
sessed by Messrs. H. S. Low and Co., where (in addition to his stock of Fancy and 
Staple Dry Goods, selected from recent importations,) he will open on Monday, the 
6th instant, one case of Paris engraved Cambrics and Musiins, with a carton of Em | 


bussed and Fancy Reticules, May 4. 


N RS. BAKER informs he r friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 


rally 


New York, published by Hewitt, 137 Broadway. 


Where is my Hunter boy? Tra- la -ra-la! - -- 


— — 
And  nownow is their bugle blown Tra la la la ra 











What song to me is sweetest 
Oh! ‘tis who mine alone, Tra-la-ra ! 








O remove in May, to 16 Buade-street. H. B. Urquhart, _Peruque Maker, Hair | ] 


Cutter, Perfumer &c. &c. to No. 16 Buade-street, opposite the Presbytaire, and 
next doorto Mr. Prior, ou one side, and Mrs. Hayes, Confectioner, en the other, that 
large and commodious store lately occupied by Mr. Saunders, Glass and China mer- 
chant.--H. B. Urquhart takes this opportunity of returning his grateful thanks to the 
gentry and public in general, for the very distinguished support he has received since 
his arrival from England to Scotand, and hopes from his unremitted attention to busi- 
ness still to merit a share of public favour. His Shop and Dressing Rooms hitherto 
have been on a small scale for that comfort required in the work, &c. &e. but in the 
now establishment as above, he means to fit it up on the London mode, with proper 
apartments for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children’s hair cutting and every article in the 
Perfumery and Ornamental Hair line, consisting of Curls, Boughs, Frontlets, Peru- 
quos, Sculps, &c, Brushes for the Hair, Teeth, Nail, Cloth, and Shaving Soaps, all 
sorts of Oils for the hair, combs of every description, Sponges, Silk Oil Cloth for 
Bathing Caps, Eau-de-cologn, and many other articles too numerous to mention. 
There is also a large supply expected from London with the newest fashions from Paris, 
&c, the stock of Eau-de-cologn on hand amounts to 400 bottles, and of best quality at 
1s, 2d. to 2s. a bottle. 

No, 14, St. John-street, corner of Palace street till Ist of May. 


Piece: [Quebec, 6th April, 1833. . .3t. 





O CAPITALISTS.—The subscriber offers for sale his valuable and extensive 
property in the township of Grimsby [40 mile creek] in the district of Niagara 
situated on the main road, about half way between the towns of Niagara and Hamil- 
ton, and about three quarters of a mile upon Lake Ontario, to the margin of which 
the property extends—it is situated in a beaut ful healthy and fertile part of the coun- 
try, abounding in excellent fruit of every description, and in the neighborhood of a re- 
spectable society; and within ten minutes walk of the Parish Church, 

The premises contain about 110 acres of meadow, arable and wood land, about 60 
of which are under cultivation, on which are an excellent substantial Stone House, 
72 by 36, built after the modern English cottage style, with double kitchens, and cvery 
other accommodation required for a genteel family, an excellent kitchen garden, con- 





taining about | acre, well stocked with the choicest fruit; such as apples, pears, 
plumbs, peaches, grapes, &c.; together with a large Barn, cut-houses, &e. &e.; 
an excellent well of water, new Grist Mill 40 feet by 50, 4 stones high, calculated | 
to carry 3 run of stones, 2 of which are in operation and adapted for the manufactory | 
of merchant work; a New Saw Mill, a building mtended for carding wool, and a) 
number of dwelling houses; Tannery and Distillery, in complete order, capable 
of running 20 bushels of grain per day. The property is situated in a fine grain coun- 
try, and a good stand for mercantile business, where the proprietor has carried it | 
on for the last 25 years. The purchaser (if required) could be accommodated with | 
200 acres of Wood Land, within two miles of the property, at a reasonable price. 
Intending purchasers, will, of course, view the property, which will be shown to them | 
by his SON, residing on the premises, to whom application for terms may be made— 
the Hon. James Crooks, West Flamboro’—or to the subscriber. W. CROOKS, 
St. Anns, Nelson, Gore District . 
i April 13—1m 


Ist January, 1833. 

ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House, has this day opened a few bales of 

Frencl. Calicoes & Muslins, of new and different style of description from those 
exhibited durtng the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 
Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns. On hand 
a general assortment of choice and_rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which 
are plain and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 
darin & Canton Crapes, Embroidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties; the most extensive and complete 
assortment of real Camel-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Feather Fans, 
from China: Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very rich; carved Ivory 
Multiplier Balls, a rare article: tortoise-shell Snuff- Boxes, &c. &c. 


ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. 

PAYNE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 
@ Citizens of the United States for the very liberal encouragement they have been 
pleased to confer on him during eight years he has conducted business in Quebec 
From the accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietors of this estab: 
lishment, has been induced, at an expense of several! thousand pounds, to improve and 
enlarge the building toa very considerable extent, so as to insure the most ample ac- 
commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs 
to ensure them that his most anxious endeavours shall be exerted to increase the com- 

forts and merit the approbation of all who may visit his establishment. 

In enlarging the building every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of 
private sitting rooms, and bed rooms attached, ima quiet part of the house, for those 
who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. 

The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout. 

A large Gallery has been constructed at the bottom of the building, from whence the 








| James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 





most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred 
miles, may be commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels, &c. &c. and forming a most agreeable and amusing promenade. 

Quebec, April, 1833... 3mos.} 





O British residents in the United States and the Canadas.—John Gibson, for- 
merly Writer to the Signet, Notary Public in Edinburgh, now residing at 428 
Broome-street, New York, gives notice that he prepares proofs of relationship, and 
etters of Attorney for persons in America who may succeed to real or personal éxtate 
n Scotland , also Wills and conveyances of such estates, which, owing to the pecul 
arity of the Scotch law, depend for their validity upon being executed strictly in the 


Scotch form. He, besides, gives legal advice and assistance in all matters regulated by 
Scotch law. 


Reference is respectfully made to John J. Palmer, Hugh Maxwell, John L. Mason 
Robert Halli lav, Esqrs., of New-York—Jonn Greig of Canandaigua—Professor Sil- 
liman of New-Haven—Rev, John Codman, D. D. of Dorchester near Boston—John 
Mas n Duncan, Baltimore—James Laurie, D. D., Washington. [March 16, 





dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 
the Istof May next, asa private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 
rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. For terms &c., please apply at her present 





reaidence, No. @ Nassau, corner of Wall-street. Feb, 16,3 m.] 





BYRNE, wholesale ‘dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York. Jan. 6. 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Powers of At- 
torney to receive dividends, oe in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt J.aw, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tary, No. 7, Naswsau-street. 
owers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 
ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, 














ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiters 
Office, No. 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March 16-] _ 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days 9 Sailing from 
‘ew York. Averpool, 
No. |. Hibernia, Maxwell, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
- Roscoe, Rogers, ~ i oh UO oe ee Re 
3. Canada, Wilson, “16, “ 16, ‘ 16,|/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaf, | “24, * 24, “ 24) “ gi w gh wg 


“ 16, “ 1 6. 


3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|Feb. 1, June 1} Oct. 1,, “* 16, 
“ 8 ty 8, oo 8 “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 


4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, 











+] , 

1, South America, |Marshall, “16, “* 16, “* 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 

2. Sohn Jay, Holdrege, | “24, “ 24, “ 2af * 8, # gl & g, 
1, North America, |Macy, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4, Napoleon, Smith, 7—e7* s&s * 6 tm“ 4, * 2, 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “* 16,;May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, “24, % 24, *%24) * 8& * & * &, 
3. New York, Hoxie, April l, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, -~es * & * OF.  * A 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Web. 1, 
2. Virginian, Harris, “8, “24, * gh) = 6. * “ ¢, 


: . ‘ \ ’ ‘ ’ 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui« 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 


No. | and 3, Old Live.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood a4 Trixadle, and Sami. Hicke & Sone.—-No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
| New-York. | Landon, 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, | “20, “* 20, * 20,July 7, Nov.7,Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, jJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, * 10, “* 10, “* 10) ‘27, * 27, “ a7, 
Sovereign, Kearney, “20, “ 20, ‘ 20, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,| Lhd 17, “ a7, “ 17, 
Thames, 7 i “ 10, “ 10, ‘ 10, oe 27, “ 27, “ . 
rork, Nye, ;. “© 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7,. 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin'Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,) “17, i7, “ 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, | “10, * 10, “ 10, “27, “ 27, «© 27, 
President, Moore, } 








New Ship —, —., [Sep. 1, Jan.1, May 1,! “ 17, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi+ 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, —_ for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided.. 

For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships ; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to _ 

FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 

N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent, 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

New-York. Havre. 
E. Funk, |Dec. 1, April, Aug. t,|Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8 iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
W.W. Pell) “16, “16, -* 16) “* 8 “ 8 “ 8, 
J.Rockett,| “24, “24, “ 24) “ i6, “ 16, “ 16, 
J. Clark, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
W.B.Orne,) “ 8, “* 8) “ 8 Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
8, “ 


* 20, ‘* 20, “* 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
“ 17 “a : 





Ships. 


No. l. 

2. Sully, 

3. Francois Ist, 
4. Rhone, 

1, New Ship, 

2. Formosa, 

3. Manchester, 
4. 
Bs 
2. 
3. 
4. 
as 
2. 
x 


Weiderholdi| “ 16, “ 16 “ 16) “ 8, * 8° 
New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, * 24) ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Chas. Carroll, w. Lee, Feb, 1, June 1, Oct. 1} “* 24, “ 24, * 24, 
Charlemagne, {Pierce, “ go # 3,  8lApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
New Ship, “ 16, “ 16, “16 o“ 8, “ 8, “ 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,} “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, “8 * 8 


» “ 8, {May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
Havre, epeyster, » 16, = 16, rs 16,| ved 8, 2 8, = 8 
. Henri IV. J. Castoff. “ 24, “24, “ 24,) “ 16, * 16, * 16, 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 

Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton,. Fox and Living- 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 
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